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COMING 
YOUR 
WAY? 


“Bakery Proved” @ 


Is your shop one of the many now capitalizing on the 
economy, convenience and dependable uniformity of 
3akery Proved” Flours in bulk? 

If not, you'll want the facts on these and the many 
other advantages of International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
Ask your International representative for complete 
details today! 


When you think of bulk flour, think of . 
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AVAILABILITY 
PLUS SELECTIVITY 
MEANS 


BETTER WHEAT, 
BETTER FLOUR! 
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DRINKWATER 


It’s really quite a simple proposition: If you have a vast 
amount of premium wheat to choose from, you naturally can 
afford to be much more selective. This is the situation 

with Morten Milling @o., thanks to its extensive 

network of grain elevators. From this egormous supply 0) 
available wheat, the highly trained technicians in Morten’s 
laboratories rigidly, select only the best wheat to.go into 
itelacclamalcleie- Me lalel-taecel-laleliie- Up mee labece)iiciemeelaleiiale lal wm Ola hy 
a highly systematized and flexible program of wheat 
availability makes such true selectivity possible. Morten 
Milling Company — the perennial pacesetteér for the 

milling of top-quality bakery flour! 


SHORT PATENT WHOLE WHEAT DRINKWATER WHOLE WHEAT HI-GLUTEN 
REGULAR, SEM!-SHORT 





MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


A Division of Burrus Mills, incorporated 
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When the market 
demands the finest, 
you should not 


compromise with less*- 


than the best flour. 


Your Bakew Desewes the Best 
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Wichita, Kansas 
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Meet Miss Winifred Ayers, winner 


of the National Sandwich 


Contest, and her Beef Dauvergne 
sandwich which brought her to the 
top on the eve of the big August— 
National Sandwich Month promo- 
tion. For more about Miss Ayers 
and the second and third place 
winners turn to page 12. 
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FLOUR IS 


The most important ingredient in flour is not wheat 
—but the desire of the miller to produce a superior 
product. This pride of craftsmanship has always 
been the foundation of the flours that bear the proud 


name of POLAR BEAR. 


y= | THE NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


=~ ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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It Might Have Been National Offula Month 


VERY DAY, on the average, some 100 million sand- 

wiches disappear into the American interior to the 
accompaniment of the smacking of lips and the zip-zip 
of the gastric juices as they gurgle merrily at their ap- 
pointed task. 

High point of sandwich disappearance is in summer 
when outdoor living is in style while the peak itself is 
reached during August under the impetus of the Wheat 
Flour Institute co-ordinated promotion of National Sand- 
wich Month. 

The daily average adds up to more than 35 billion 
sandwiches a year, quite a jump since the Earl of Sand- 
wich first asked the steward in his gambling haunt to slap 
some meat between a couple of slices of bread so that 
he might eat without interrupting the game. Yet the Earl 
was not the creator of the first sandwich. The credit goes 
to some unknown Roman centuries before. 

The Romans took nourishment in the shape of a sand- 
wich they called “offula.” But we are glad that the Earl 
of Sandwich, who was George III's First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1776 at the time of you-know-what, was 
able to bequeath his name to National Sandwich Month. 
Frankly, the sound of National Offula Month is enough 
to give one the burps and assuredly H. Howard Lampman, 
WFI executive director, and his cohorts could not have 
done such an outstanding promotional job for the bread 
and bun industries had they been compelled to run a 
“champion offula contest.” 

Major event of the promotion, now in its 11th year, 
is the selection of the champion sandwich for the year 
together with the crowning of the Sandwich Queen—the 
creator of the winning sandwich. The distinguished judges 
—among them we see Ruth Behnke, former WFI staffer, 
now food editor of the Farm Journal—continued the trend 
started by the 18th century Earl by choosing a roast beef 
sandwich as the grand champion. So did last year’s judges 

Both the top and second place sandwich creators com: 
not from glamorous restaurants or appetite whetting lunch 
counters, but from hospitals. And that prompts a ques- 
tion. How come hospital food professionals produce prize 
winning sandwiches? We thought such prowess would be 


confined to the strictly commercial organizations where 
the customer has to be “sold” an offering. 

It was our guess that the sandwich- approach was a 
subtle scheme to get the patients to eat, that perhaps the 
average hospital patient, once the crisis stages of illness or 
injury were over, still didn’t have too good an appetite and 
the dieticians have to glamorize the food, so to speak, 
in order to get the patient to eat. 

“That's not it at all,” says Queen Winifred Ayers, as- 
sistant director of food service at Chicago's Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Hospital, creator of 1961’s champion roast beef 
sandwich. She tells us that hospital patients have good 
appetites and are much more conscious of their food 
intake while in hospital than they are outside. Many hos- 
pitals, Miss Ayers declares, are including a soup-sandwich 
luncheon on the menu because so many of their patients 
have that meal habit. In everyday life, away from the 
hospital, they eat a light luncheon and have their big meal 
in the evening. 

Millers, bakers, supermarket operators and food re- 
tailers from coast to coast, from northern border to south- 
ern, are conducting national, regional and local campaigns 
to sell the go-together food products that make up a 
sandwich meal. Some of the best known names among 
the nation’s food manufacturers have climbed on the sand- 
wich wagon, increasing their own sales with flour products 
moving right along with them. 

The task of selling even more in this month of August 
lies at the point-of-sale. It is not too late for bakers every- 
where to take advantage of the WFI-sponsored promotion 
though they should not forget that sandwiches are a year- 
round food in factory, shop and office. Promotion should 


never cease 


The Story of the Champion Sandwich 
_. Creators Appears on Page 12 


Count Down Begins for Atlantic City Exposition 


OMETHING THAT HAS not been seen since 1955, 
S and cannot be seen again until 1967 by those who 
miss its meteoric passage this year, is preparing to go 
into orbit at Atlantic City. The count down has already 
started. 

Its the 1961 Baking Industry Exposition, scheduled 
to run Oct. 7 through 12. Suppliers of equipment, in- 
gredients and services, more than 300 of them, are mak- 
ing another once-ever-six years presentation to add to 
the knowledge of bakers—large, medium and small 
who collectively make up a growing industry. 

And it is a growing industry. No one can deny that 
in the face of the exploding population figures revealed by 
the latest census reports. Babies, providing a larger count 
than ever before, currently engaged in pouring platters of 
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canned condiments over curly heads, are the potential 
bread eaters of tomorrow. Thus the demand for baked 
foods will be bigger in the same way that the markets 
for homes, freezers, dishwashers and cars will be bigger. 

The babies of yesterday are customers now. And 
tomorrow is already here. 

At the same time, customers are becoming more dis- 
criminating, more demanding. They want variety, that 
something better-than-ever they never had before. The 
baker is only member of the industrial organism 
making up the nation’s economy who must keep up with 
the times. And that means change and change means 
progress. Improvement is an obvious corollary. 

The Atlantic City exposition stands out clearly as a 
paramount importance to the baking 


one 


visual display of 
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industry. Those present—attendance on present indica- 
tions could hit 25,000—will see at first hand the impact 
of progress on a basic industry. All of them cannot help 
but be inspired to pass on to their immediate public—the 
customers—the story of the vital part bakers play in 
feeding the nation good, wholesome, nutritious foods. 
And, more importantly, the story of how much better 
the job is being done today than it was yesterday. 

The industry has developed many new ways of doing 
things, been provided with many new and better ingredi- 
ents, and has produced many new varieties in the past 
six years—the span between the expositions makes a use- 
ful measuring stick—and many of these benefits have 
already been passed on to the consumer. But at Atlantic 
City they will be presented as a package in a pageant 
unmatched by others of the kind for which Atlantic City 
is rightly renowned. 

Those improvements, lost sight of in the rapid de- 
velopment of events, may be re-examined by the progres- 
sive baker while, at the same time, he has a chance to 
look at items completely new to him and to his com- 
petitors. 

The American Bakers Assn. and the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn., co-sponsors of the exhibition, 
are providing a widescreen of cinemascopic proportions 

to picture for the baker the chances 
there are for making better products 
and to make the job easier and more 
profitable. 

Any baker who passes up the op- 
portunity to familiarize himself with all 
that is new in the industry is cheating 
himself, his family and his customers. 

Karl E. Baur, exposition chairman 
and president of Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, calls it a “huge, idea-filled 
Pageant of Progress” and the descrip- 


pennies ‘tion could not be bettered. And the 


catch phrase “See You in Atlantic City” has caught on 
among the bakers of the U.S. and Canada, among their 
suppliers and among all those who have business with 
man’s bread. 

And “See You in Atlantic City” is being echoed in a 
variety of languages because bakers from 25 countries 
have indicated their intention to be present. 

Careful organization and staff work are a prerequisite 
to success in a mammoth undertaking of this nature and 
the professional force is headed by Harold Fiedler, ex- 
position secretary-treasurer, who is also secretary of ABA. 
He recently reported that all exposition space has been 
sold out and that the allocation of to latecomers 
could only be made as a result of cancellations—ample 
evidence of the high regard suppliers of equipment, in- 
gredients and services have for the exposition as a means 
of disseminating information among bakers. 

ABA, with its annual meetings, has a deservedly high 
reputation as disseminator of information among bakers, 
too. This year will be no exception. In addition to view- 
ing the exhibits and talking with allied people, the bakers 
will be able to attend a variety of workshop sessions de- 
voted to the problems of the day, with experts, some of 
them fellow-bakers, pointing to possible solutions. In- 
cluded will be special sessions for the wholesale bread, 
cake, pie, multiple-unit-retail, home service and retail 
divisions. 

Monday, Oct. 9 has been designated Retail Bakers 
Day, and Thursday, Oct. 12 as Hotel, Institution and 
In-Plant Feeding Day. 

The cost of a trip to Atlantic City 
next October should be looked upon 
as an investment rather than an ex- 
pense. The outlay will be repaid sev- 
eral times over with new ideas for serv- 
ice to customers. It is in the provision 
of service that the baker stands su- 
preme—good service in the availability 
of high quality, convenient, ready-to- 
eat baked foods. And that service pays 
off in profits. 

Get the facts at Atlantic City. 


space 


Harold Fiedler 


Rail Freight Cuts Take the Spotlight 


HE SOUTHERN RAILWAY has made a move that 

seems logical from the railroad point of view in 
the light of the highly competitive situation in the trans- 
portation business. It has announced a rate slashing deal 
for grains—but not for flour or other processed products 
as yet—aimed at meeting and beating the competition 
provided on the highways and waterways. 

Other railroads have followed this lead, others may 
emulate it. The proposals do not meet with the approval 
of all the organizations affected, including some grain 
exchanges, and over 70 suspension requests have been 
filed. The Interstate Commerce Commission may be com- 
pelled to order a delay in the Aug. 10 commencement 
date. 

One objection, voiced by some traders, is that the 
suddenness of the Southern announcement caught them 
unawares. They would have preferred the proposals to be 
docketed and time allowed for consideration and dis- 
cussion. 

But, perhaps, the Southern officials are fed up with 
all the talk that surrounds matters of this nature and 
want action right now. They want to take advantage of 
the technological advances apparent in their new alumi- 


num covered hopper cars with a capacity of 200,000 Ib. 
of wheat or corn, a few tons less for lighter grains. 

At least, then, the trade, while considering its legiti- 
mate objections, can applaud a move that represents a 
step in the right direction to see that all the country’s 
transportation facilities are economically used. The coun- 
try, in the national interest, cannot afford to let the grass 
grow over the tracks. That is the larger issue. The other 
issues can surely be ironed out by give and take on both 
sides. 

The flour millers are maintaining a watchful interest. 
While they cannot meet Southern’s required lowest limit 
of 180,000 Ib., they can and do move flour efficiently in 
100,000 Ib. lots. They may yet find a benefit in the cost 
cutting program for their finished material. 

Everybody talks of cutting rail freight costs. Southern 
is doing it, too, by slashing the paper work associated 
with the smaller payloads and by reducing actual hauling 
and switching costs at both origin and destination points. 

The grain trade is a sensible trade and will wisely 
balance the advantages against the disadvantages that may 
be apparent. « 
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INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 


United States: 


A durum wheat conference, to be 
attended by producers, millers and 
macaroni manufacturers, will be held 
Aug. 15-16 at the Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis. Representatives of Crop 
Quality Council, Minneapolis, also to 
be present. Probable shortage of 
durum, mainly due to drouth, heavy 
exports, curtailment of supplies are 
main reasons for the meeting. The 
subject matter will include general 
discussion of sources of raw product, 
available supplies, carryover, this 
year’s crop, world supply, short crop 
in Europe and European demands, 
plus fact that Canadian durum is al- 
most sold out. Crop Quality Council 
will conduct first day’s program, in- 
cluding visit to Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, and to St. Paul plant of 
International Milling Co. First day’s 
activities will include visit to 
new crop research laboratory at the 
Institute of Agriculture, St. Paul cam- 
pus of the University of Minnesota, 
where there will be an open forum 
on durum research and production 
problems. Durum millers will sponsor 
dinner and reception at the Minne- 
apolis Club as climax of first day. 
Aug. 16, again at Curtis Hotel, Robert 
M. Green, secretary, National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn., Palatine, 
Ill., will conduct program. Two-day 
session will include attendance of 
Emanuele Ronzoni, Jr., Ronzoni Mac- 
aroni Co., New York, NMMA presi- 
dent; Joseph LaRosa, vice president, 
LaRosa & Sons Co., Brooklyn; Albert 
Clark, director of purchases for cereal 
products, Quaker Maid Division of 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Minne- 
apolis; Stephen Lumpp, director of 
flour purchases, Kraft Foods Co., 
Chicago. Mills will be represented by 
Phil Von Blon, vice president and 
general sales manager, bakery, durum 
products and millfeed, International 
Milling; A. L. DePasquale, sales man- 
ager, durum products, International; 
W. A. Lohman, Jr., director of sales, 
flour division, General Mills, Inc., and 
E. Lee Merry, durum sales manager, 
General Mills; Eugene Kuhn, durum 
sales manager, Amber Milling Divi- 
sion, Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., St. Paul; Les Swanson, 
president and durum sales manager. 
Russell Miller-King Midas Mills, Min- 


also 


vice 
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neapolis; Ray Wentzel, vice president, 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis.; Clifford Kutz, sales man- 
ager, durum division, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., and William Brezden, 
durum sales manager, North Dakota 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks. 
Also on hand will be Stuart Seiler, 
vice president and director of pur- 
chases, and Edward Toner, president, 
both of C. F. Mueller Co., Jers2y 
City, N.J. Also from the NMMA will 
be Lloyd Skinner, president, Skinner 
Macaroni Manufacturing Co., Omaha, 
a director of the Crop Quality Coun- 
cil. The council will be represented 
also by Don Fletcher, executive secre- 
tary, and Gene Hayden, associate sec- 
retary. Alfred Flesland, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Minneapolis, will also 
be in attendance. 
a7 


Union Seeks Tariff 
On Bread Imports 

Union circles at Buffalo reportedly 
marshalling quiet support for legisla- 
tion imposing 22.5% tariff on Cana- 
dian bread being brought into U.S., 
or same rate now charged at Canadian 
customs on baked foods from the U.S. 
Legislation has been introduced by 
Rep. Thaddeus J. Dulski of Buffalo, 
is now before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Effort by bakery 
union, represented in Buffalo by Local 
16, Bakery & Confectionary Workers, 
also includes trying to have Gov. 
Rockefeller extend state’s health reg- 


“One thing,” 
the 


‘ 


st 
ulations covering bread baked in New 
York to loaves being brought in from 
Canada. 


Sales, Earnings Rise 
For Standard Brands 

Standard Brands, Inc., reports first 
half sales, earnings highest in com- 
pany history. Net sales reached $301,- 
317,635 compared with $267,194,905 
for first half of 1960. Net income 
first six months totaled $9,058,685 
against $8,446,692 for corresponding 
period last year. Income per com- 
mon share $1.33, gain of 8% over 
1960's first half. 


General Baking 
Reports Net Loss 

Russell J. Hug, president, General 
Baking Co., New York, reports com- 
pany had net loss for 24-week period 
ended June 17 of $457,547 (after fed- 
eral income tax credit of $609,836) 
compared with net profit for compar- 
able period of last year (25 weeks 
ended June 18, 1960) of 
Figure for 1960 is adjusted to 24-week 
basis for purpose of comparison. 
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General American 
Reports on Income 

General American Transportation 
Co. and subsidiaries report gross in- 
come from manufacturing, services, 
other sources of $129,146,615 for six 


said Old Dad Fetchit of 


Fish River Roller Mills, 


‘sort of makes me grin kinder 


has had a way of lettin’ on a 


=... 


miller was no 


better than he 


>, should be ef the price of flour was 

ye put up a little to keep even with wheat 

cost. Now the baker oughta be fightin’ 

to get a little more for his bread even if the public 
starts yellin’ for the constable. He'll be cussed ef he 
does and busted ef he don’t an’ it’s right smart tradin’ 


to make a fair profit.” 





months ended June 30 against $125,- 
805,800 for first half of 1960. Com- 
parable net income was $8,329,467 
first half of this year, $10,271,495 
year ago. 
& 

Kroger Sales 
Show Decline 

Kroger Co.’s sales for four-week 
period ended July 15 amounted to 
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Bemis Bro. Elects 
J. T. Braxtan as 
New Secretary 


J. T. Braxtan, with the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. in various capacities since 
1934, has been elected secretary, suc- 
ceeding Ronald Ramsay, who retired 
July 31 after 35 years of company 
service. 

Mr. Braxtan began with Bemis as 
an auditor, advancing successively to 
supervisor of burlap sales in the St. 
Louis general sales office and to assist- 
ant plant manager in Minneapolis. He 


J.T. Braxtan Ronald Ramsay 


moved to the comptroller’s department 
in April, 1956, as chief of manage- 
ment controls, holding this position 
until elected assistant secretary in 
February, 1960. 

Originally from Baker, Ore., Mr. 
Braxtan attended school in Boise, 
Idaho, and was graduated from Har- 
vard University in 1932 with a bache- 
lor’s degree in economics. He received 
his master’s degree two years later 
from the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Active in civic, school, church and 
youth work, Mr. Braxtan was also co- 
chairman of the government affairs 
committee, Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, and as a member of the 
Citizens League of Greater Minne- 
apolis. 

In St. Louis, where he will retain 
his offices, Mr. Braxtan is a member 
of the National Society for Business 
Budgeting, plus being active in PTA 
and Boy Scouts of America work. 


$141,692,880, dip of $3,000,715 from 
sales of $144,693,595 same period 
year ago. Cumulative sales for first 
seven periods of 1961 at $978,846,- 
681, decline of $29,045,418 from 
sales of $1,007,892,099 for same sev- 
en periods of 1960. 


Merck’s Sales Rise, 
Net Income Drops 
“Worldwide competition continued 
to cause price declines in many chem- 
ical, pharmaceutical product lines of 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J.,” 
reports John T. Connor, president. 
Unit sales increased enough to main- 
tain dollar volume, but higher selling 
costs reflected in lower net income, 
he added. As a result, Merck had 
slight increase in sales but 16% de- 
crease in net income after taxes for 
first six months of this year, com- 
pared with corresponding period last 
year. Consolidated net sales for first 
six months at $112,786,000 against 
$111,416,000 in 1960. Estimated net 
income after taxes, 1961 period, was 
$12,369,000, or $1.14 a share of com- 
mon stock, based on average number 
of shares outstanding, compared with 
$14,784,000, or $1.37 a share same 
period year ago. Net income before 
taxes for 1961 period was $24,869,- 
000 against $27,184,000 first half of 
1960. 
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Earnings Increase 
For Cream of Wheat 

Cream of Wheat Corp., Minne- 
apolis, showed gain in net earnings 
for first six months. Comparative fig- 
ures are $689,685 this year and $591,- 
O11 previous year, both for period 
ended June 30. Second quarter earn- 
ings were $233,879 for 1960 and 
$177,153 last year. 


Bakers Franchise 
Cited by FTC 

Bakers Franchise Corp., New York, 
ordered by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to discontinue using trade name 
“Lite Diet” for its bread. FTC order 
also requires company and its of- 
ficers, Irving G. Fox and Harry C. 
Freedman, to stop advertising that 
their bread is lower in calories than 
other white bread, that it is less fat- 
tening or more effective in controlling 
body weight. Granting an appeal by 
FTC staff counsel, commission va- 
cated initial decision by one of its 
hearing examiners which would have 
dismissed FTC’s complaint of April 
13, 1959, by failure of proof. Com- 
mission voted three to one for finding 
that “the words ‘Lite Diet’ as desig- 
nation for respondents’ product are 


false and deceptive and cannot be 
properly qualified to adequately pro- 
tect public from erroneous, mistaken 
impression that respondents’ product 
is a low calorie bread.” 


Seaboard Allied Milling 
Optimistic on Future 

Earnings of Nebraska-Kansas-Colo- 
rado Grain Co., acquired in June by 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., have 
averaged approximately $1 million an- 
nually before taxes, depreciation, Otto 
Bresky, president of Seaboard Allied, 
reports in letter to stockholders. Mr. 
Bresky notes further that newly ac- 
quired grain firm, with 16 million 
bushels of storage capacity is only 
five years old and brings storage fa- 
cilities of Seaboard Allied to total 
capacity of 31 million bushels. “Op- 
portunities in grain merchandising are 
great and we are optimistic on utili- 
zation of commercial grain storage 
space for some years to come,” Mr. 
Bresky’s letter states. 

& 

Australia: 


Huge wheat sales earlier in the 
season, low stocks have caused Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board to refuse sale of 
wheat on credit terms to Bulgaria. C. 
J. Perrett, board’s general manager, 
states that Bulgaria wanted to buy 1.5 
to 1.75 million bushels on terms. 
Board, however, would consider only 
cash sale. Board made an exception 
with Mainland China, explained Mr. 
Perrett, because of size of sale and 
because of previous cash transaction 
with China. 


U.S.S.R.: 


Better Harvest Expected 
For Soviet Grains 

Prospects in the Soviet Union, ex- 
cept for “New Lands” region, point 
to better harvest than in 1959 and 
1960. Fall-sown grains (winter wheat 
and rye) came through the winter in 
better condition than in 1960 for the 
most part, when a large area had to 
be resown because of winter kill. Ear- 
ly spring in many regions facilitated 
planting of spring crops. Adequate or 
abundant moisture in most regions of 
European part of U.S.S.R. have fav- 
ored development of crops. There 
have been many reports, however, of 
poor post-planting care of expanded 
corn acreage. In “New Lands” region 
hot, dry weather may have adverse 
effect on grains, largely spring wheat. 
With probability of larger grain crop, 
export capability of Soviet Union re- 
portedly will rise, but government also 
may wish to increase stocks or use 
more grain for animal feed. « 
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Ross Industries Makes Strides 
In Plant Modernization Program 


An extensive program of plant 
modernization covering all of its ma- 
jor flour milling units is underway 
for Ross Industries, Inc., which oper- 
ates the American Flours Co. at New- 
ton, Kansas, Hunter Milling Co. at 
Wellington and Kansas Milling Co. 
at Wichita. 

Work at the American Flours plant 
has progressed rapidly, states G. M. 
Ross, president, with aluminum auto- 
matic filters to handle all mill process 
air and pneumatic systems now oper- 
ating on a completely new top floor 
recently added to the building. 

The first section of the pneumatic 
system with later 
stages planned to coordinate the re- 
flowing program installation of 
new equipment. The pneumatic sys- 
tems are by Kice Metal Products Co. 
That firm also designed and built the 
pneumatic systems now in operation 
in units “A” and “B” of Kansas Mill- 
at Wichita. 


is in operation, 


and 


ing Co 

New purifiers, developed by 
land King, general superintendent for 
Ross 


units, 


Gar- 


are included for all 
Wichita 
operating 


Industries, 
with the 
completed and 
planning includes bulk flour installa- 
tions at Newton, Wichita and Welling- 


installations 
Over-all 


ton 


Project at Hunter 


The group’s most recent step in- 


volves signing of contracts with the 


. 


a 
Ld 
= 


Buhler Corp., Minneapolis, to engi- 
neer a pneumatic system within the 
“A” plant of Hunter Milling at Well- 
ington, Thomas W. Ross, 
vice president and secretary. 


reports 


For Hunter Milling, the latest plans 
improvements started 84 
years first mill equip- 
ment was floated down the Arkansas 
River, transported to Wellington and 


continue 


ago when its 


started up for business. The firm was 
purchased by the Ross group in 1946, 
improvements 
immediately started, increasing daily 


and a series of was 
production at Wellington from 4,000 


cwt. to 6,000 cwt. 


Several Hunter installed 


bulk loading and a storage system for 


years ago 
its feed section, along with increasing 
wheat storage to 4 million bushels by 
the addition of a modern, 3-million- 
bushel concrete elevator. The firm 
also built one of the most up-to-date 
laboratories in the industry. 

recently, the Hunter plant 
was augmented with a 22,000 cwt 
bulk storage facility, complete with 
pneumatic conveying to the storage 
plant and pneumatic bulk flour load- 


More 


ing. 

Ross which 
each of its plants independently, has 
a combined capacity of 25,000 cwt. 
flour and 22 million bushels of stor- 


Industries, operates 


age space. « 


CHANGES ARE IN ORDER for the Hunter Milling Co. plant at Wellington, 
Kansas, pictured here. In addition to modernization already undertaken, the 
owners, Ross Industries, Inc., have signed contracts with the Buhler Corp. 
for design and installation of a pneumatic system. 
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Sumner B. Young 


Named Director 


Of Cargill 


Sumner B. Young, counsel to the 
executive committee of Cargill, Inc. 
and assistant secretary of the firm, 
has been named 
to the board of 
directors. Mr. 

Young fills a va- 
created last 
December by the 
death of John H. 
MacMillan, Jr., 
who was chairman 
of the board. 

The new 
tor has 
legal counsel since 
1959 assistant secretary of 
Cargill since shortly after he joined 
its legal department in 1937. Previ- 
ously, he was a partner in a Minne- 
apolis law firm. 

A 1927 graduate of the Harvard 
Law School, Mr. Young was admitted 
to the Minnesota bar that same year 
and to practice before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in 1950. 

Mr. Young has been an active 
radio amateur operator since 1913, is 
a member of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, and has maintained regular 
communication with U.S. Scientific 
teams in Antarctica, for which he was 
awarded the title of Honorary Naval 
Communicator. 

During World War I Mr. Young 
active in U.S. Navy anti-sub- 
marine warfare, and subsequently 
joined his family’s fish, whale and 
vegetable oil business in Boston. 


cancy 


direc- 
served as 
Sumner B, Young 


and as 


was 


Cargill Purchases 
Pittsburgh Grain Firm 


The Pittsburgh Grain Elevator 
Corp. has been purchased by Cargill, 
Inc., reports W. B. Saunders, Car- 
gill vice president. A 150,000 bu. 
facility, the elevator will be operated 
as an independent subsidiary com- 
pany within the eastern region of 
Cargill's grain division headquartered 
at Buffalo 

Offices of the company will be in 
Washington, Pa., near _ Pittsburgh. 
The elevator will receive grain by 
rail from surrounding areas and also 
by Ohio from which 
cargoes will be trucked to the elev- 
ator for handling and distribution to 
users in the area. « 


River barges, 





COVER STORY 


Champion Sandwich Maker ‘Munched’ Her Way 
To Cash Award, Free Trip to Europe 


A WOMAN WHO ADMITS to hav- 
ing “munched” her way through most 
of the 50 states, a goodly part of 
Europe, Cuba and Nassau, has been 
chosen as grand champion in the sixth 
National Sandwich Idea Contest. 

She is Miss Winifred Ayers, as- 
sistant director of food service for 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Chicago. Her sandwich, the Beef 
Dauvergne, is composed of thin slices 
of rare roast beef combined with 
Bermuda onion, blue cheese, freshly 
ground black pepper — all between 
thick slices of hearth-baked white 
Italian bread. 


Special Luncheon 

The Wheat Flour Institute and the 
National Restaurant Assn., co-spon- 
sors of the national sandwich com- 
petition, announced Miss Ayers as 
the winner at a special coronation 
luncheon at the Hotel Pierre, New 
York, on the eve of their “August— 
National Sandwich Month” promo- 
tional kickoff. 

Howard Lampman, WFI’s execu- 
tive director, on hand for the 
coronation ceremonies. As its part in 
promoting “August—National Sand- 
wich Month,” the institute is distrib- 
uting pamphlets containing recipes for 
all of the 10 best sandwiches of the 


was 


Beef Dauvergne 
12 slices enriched round, hearth-baked 
white Italian bread, ‘2 in. thick 
Butter or margarine, softened 
“2 cup blue cheese spread 
% pound thinly sliced rare roast top 
sirloin of beef 
Freshly ground black pepper 
9 to 12 thin slices mild Bermuda onion 
18 wedges red Delicious apple, dipped 
in lemon juice, and escarole for 
garnish 
Spread bread with butter or mar- 
garine. Spread 6 slices with blue 
cheese spread. Cover remaining bread 
with roast beef. Dust beef well with 
freshly ground pepper. Cover beef 
with onion slices. Close sandwiches 
with cheese-spread slices. Cut each 
sandwich into four pieces, fastening 
with toothpicks, if necessary. Garnish 
with apple wedges arranged fan- 
shaped on escarole. Makes 6 sand- 
wiches. 


year. Millers, bakers, restaurant own- 
ers and others concerned will be using 
the pamphlets during August as part 
of the over-all sandwich promotion 
effort. 

Miss Ayers, formally crowned as 
the Sandwich Queen of 1961, receives 
a cash award of $500 and an expense- 
paid tour-for-two of Europe, in addi- 
tion to her expenses to and from the 
New York coronation festivities. 


Other Winners 

Along with the second and third 
place contest winners, Miss Ayers 
and her Beef Dauvergne sandwich oc- 
cupied seats of honor at the luncheon. 

Runner-up in the competition was 
Mrs. Jean P. Bundy, dietitian at Wood 
River Township Hospital, Wood Riv- 
er, Ill. Mrs. Bun- 
dy’s prize sand- 
wich is the Turkey 
Festival, a bright- 
colored combina- 
tion featuring 
sliced white meat 
of turkey with tart 
cranberry-orange - 
apple relish, cream 
cheese and lettuce 
—all on crisp toast 
or slices of bread. 
In addition to her trip to New 
York, Mrs. Bundy receives a $1,000 
cash award. 

The men managed to make their 
prowess as sandwich makers known 
in the person of the third-place win- 
ner. He is Paul 
Hoberg, assistant 
to the director of 
food manufactur- 
ing for the Wal- 
green Co., Chica- 
go. Mr. Hoberg’s 
sandwich, the Pek- 
ing Pig, features 
slices of pork ten- 
derloin roasted in 
a Mandarin sauce 
atop half a sand- 
wich bun. The other bun is topped 
with lettuce, chopped green pepper, 
raw mushrooms and _ thinly sliced 
water chestnuts. 

For his winning sandwich, Mr. Ho- 
berg wins his expense-paid trip to 
New York and a $500 cash award. 


Mrs. Jean Bundy 


Paul Hoberg 


Miss Ayers, the grand champion, 
enjoys travelling, and combines it with 
her interest in food. A little coffee 
shop in southern Oregon was the 
“starting” place for her career in 
foods. For two summers she worked 
as waitress, fountain-hop, short order 
cook and bottle washer during her 
college years. Throughout the school 
year she worked as a waitress, emerg- 
ing as assistant manager. 

Miss Ayers’ formal training in 
foods came after college when she 
entered a foods trade school in Chi- 
cago. From there her work included 
positions with commercial restaurants, 
industrial cafeterias and hospitals. 


Master’s Degree 

She took time out to acquire a 
master’s degree in foods and nutrition, 
then went on to become assistant di- 
rector of food service for Presbyter- 
ian-St. Luke’s Hospital. Her work in- 
cludes responsibilities for food pur- 
chasing and production for patients 


Turkey Festival 


2 cups fresh or frozen cranberries 
| apple, pared and cored 
| orange, seeded, but not peeled 
| cup sugar 
12 slices enriched white bread or toast 
Butter or margarine, softened 
6 slices baked breast of turkey (12 
oz.) 
Salt 
12 lettuce leaves 
| 8-oz. package cream cheese 
3 tablespoons milk 
Grind cranberries, apple and orange 
together. Add sugar and allow to chill 
for 24 hrs. Drain juice from cranberry 
mixture. Trim crusts from bread or 
toast. Spread with butter or margar- 
ine. Place | slice turkey on each of 
6 bread slices. Sprinkle with salt. Top 
with “% cup cranberry mixture and 
spread to cover turkey. Cover with 
lettuce leaves.* Combine cream cheese 
and milk and blend thoroughly. Spread 
cheese mixture on remaining bread 
slices and close sandwiches. Cut into 
triangles. 
Makes 6 sandwiches. 
*To serve open-face, pipe the cream 
cheese around the edge of the cran- 
berry-turkey layer with a pastry tube 
instead of spreading cream cheese on 
bread. Place lettuce leaves on remain- 
ing bread slices. 
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Can you pick 
a counterfeit? 


Uncle Sam can—and does. But sadly, his tests come 
after the damage is done. With Atkinson, no flour 
gets into circulation until it passes thorough- 
going tests for uniformity. Before packing or load- 
ing for bulk delivery. So why take a chance? Get 
the flour that’s Bin-Checked.* 


Everybody talks uniformity... Atkinson delivers it! 








Don't take less than you can get from TKINSON MILLING CO. 


rs 1 
MINNEAPOLIS (BIN. 2pinw 
/ a 


*Trademark 
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and personnel. She also teaches prac- 
tical nutrition to practical nurses. In 
addition, Miss Ayers conducts a nu- 
trition class in the food service super- 
visor course given by the Chicago City 
Junior Colleges. 

Miss Ayers is a writer and has had 
published a number of articles in pro- 
fessional publications, in addition to 
being a winner of the Lydia J. Roberts 
Essay Award given by the American 
Dietetic Assn. 


Mrs. Bundy 

The second place winner, Mrs. 
Bundy, is a graduate of the University 
of Wichita. She continued her train- 
ing after college and completed a one- 
year postgraduate course for dieti- 
tians at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, also served two years in the 
Army as a dietitian in the medical 
branch. 

Mr. Hoberg, creator of the Peking 
Pig, has been in the food business 
since 1939, the last 15 years with the 
Walgreen Co. He makes a hobby of 
entering contests and, in originating 
his prize-winning sandwich, Mr. Ho- 
berg took his wife’s basic recipe for 
pork tenderloin and dressed it up with 
other foods. « 


The Peking Pig 
Mandarin Sauce 
‘a cup soy sauce 
‘4 cup honey 
% cup lemon juice 
2 teaspoons salt 
! teaspoon cinnamon 
i reg pork tenderloin (14 to I'4 
) 

“ cup cornstarch 
% cup diced green pepper 
Ys cup chopped fresh raw mushrooms 
4 water chestnuts, sliced thin 
6 enriched hamburger buns 
Butter or margarine, softened ‘ 
6 lettuce leaves 

Combine soy sauce, honey, lemon 
juice, salt and cinnamon. Place tender- 
loin in roasting pan, and pour sauce 
over it. Remove tenderloin from pan, 
dredge in cornstarch, and return to 
pan. Roast for | to 12 hours in a 
slow oven (325° F.) until well done. 
Meanwhile, combine green pepper, 
mushrooms and water chestnuts. Re- 


Peter Fisher Named 
To Head Bakery Flour 


Sales of Family Firm 


Peter Fisher, son of Will P. Fisher, 
one of the original founders of Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, has been 
named manager of 
the firm’s bakery 
flour sales division. 

He has been 
with the division 
five years at the 
Seattle office, from 
which Fisher 
Flouring directs 
bakery sales in 
Washington, Or e- 
gon, California, 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

With the firm a total of 15 years, 
Mr. Fisher was employed first in the 
grain division, working during sum- 
mer vacations while attending the 
University of Washington. He served 
in grain operations at Palouse and 
Spokane, Wash., and later with the 
feed and grain division at Ellensburg, 
Wash. « 


Peter Fisher 


Rap-In-Wax Proposes 
Changing Name to 
RAP Industries 


The Rap-In-Wax Co., Minneapolis, 
is asking its stockholders to approve 
a change in the firm name to RAP 
Industries. 

In a special letter to shareholders, 
John J. Ahern, Jr., chairman of the 
board, and P. M. Grieve, president, 
point out that the company’s product 
line has grown in recent years, with 
further diversification additional 
acquisitions contemplated. In view of 
this, they explain, it has become in- 
creasingly evident that the present 
name is somewhat limiting since the 
word “wax” is an integral part of it. 
At the same time, wax as a raw ma- 
terial in the company’s business has 
diminished, the company officers ex- 
plain. 

Selection of the new name was 
made following a review of some 500 
proposals, and is chosen to reflect 
the broadening nature of the firm’s 
business, along with fitting future 
plans which may be developed. 


and 


Stockholders, requested to vote on 
the name change Aug. 15, also will 
be asked to vote on a proposal to add 
A. M. Brisbois to the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Brisbois is director of the 
company’s home products division. « 


N. G. Anderson's 


Friends Honor Him 
With Surprise Party 


Bay State Milling Co.’s genial vet- 
eran bakery flour sales manager, N. 
G. (Andy) Anderson retired Aug. [— 
but not without a rousing, heartwarm- 
ing surprise party in his honor at the 
Bakers Club in Chicago. 

C. Robert Stephenson, Bay State’s 
general sales manager from the com- 
pany headquarters at Winona, Minn., 
presented Mr. Anderson with the keys 
and title to a Chevrolet Impala auto- 
mobile. Also on hand to extend their 
best wishes were Paul B. Miner, Bay 
State’s executive vice president and 
general manager; Thomas Cavanaugh, 
the company’s central divisional sales 
manager, also from Winona, and 
Joseph Vanderliet, who replaces Mr. 
Anderson in Chicago. 

Another old friend who paid tribute 
was Victor E. Marx, retired secretary- 
treasurer of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, for which organiza- 
tion Mr. Anderson has done so much 
throughout the years. 

Rounding out Bay State’s apprecia- 
tion was a telegram from the com- 
pany’s president, Bernard J. Roth- 
well, II, Boston. 

Mr. Anderson started with Bay 
State as a territory sales manager cov- 
ering northern Michigan and north- 
ern Wisconsin. In 1930 he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago as metropolitan 
market manager for bakery flour 
sales. « 





ASBE DISTRIBUTES 
ANNUAL MEETING REPORT 


Proceedings of the 37th annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers have been distrib- 
uted to members, bound into a 336- 
page report containing all talks and 
discussions, reproductions of slides 
used, a subject index, and registra- 
tion list. Among the subjects covered, 
now available under one cover for 
permanent reference, are: “Mixing 
and Absorption of Yeast Doughs,” 
“Equipment — Its Job and Efficient 
Operations,” “Factors Affecting Bread 
Shelf Life,” “Uniform Production of 
High Quality Bread,’ “Continuous 
Mix Bread Production,” “Production 
Problems,” “Freezing and Thawing 
Baked Products,” “Automation in Va- 
riety Cake Production,’ and “High 
Speed Pie Production.” « 
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General Mills’ Sales for 1960-61 


General Mills, Inc., has reported 
record sales of $575,512,000 for its 
fiscal year ended May 31, an increase 
of 7% over the previous year. Earn- 
ings totaled $12,832,000, up 11.4% 
over the corresponding period in 
1959-60. 

Gains were made despite the eco- 
nomic recession and stronger competi- 
tion. The company’s top management, 
in its 33rd annual report, expressed 
special satisfaction with improve- 
ments made in its consumer food ac- 
tivities. 


A weak millfeed market in the 
spring had an adverse effect on flour 
earnings, but the volume of flour de- 
liveries in 1960-61 was the highest in 
any year except those immediately 
following World War II. The annual 
report further cites increases over the 
previous year in flour exports, through 
both governmental and non-govern- 
mental channels, plus expansion of 
grocery products exports. Overseas 
operations of the flour division con- 
tinued to grow, with start-up of GMI’s 
new mill at Maracaibo, Venezuela, 


General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 
RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


Year ended May 3!: 


Sales of products and services 


Costs: 
Costs of products and services sold, 
exclusive of items shown below 
Depreciation 
Interest 


Contributions to employees’ retirement plans 


Profit sharing distribution 


Selling, general and administrative expenses 


Federal taxes on income 


Total costs 


1960 
$537,818,050 


1961 
$575,512,067 


405,256,597 
7 


2,501,660 
2'434.686 


105,966,230 
11,459,000 


562,679,949 
$ 12,832,118 


10,847,000 


526,302,900 
$ 11,515,150 





EARNINGS EMPLOYED IN THE BUSINESS 


Year ended May 3!: 


Earnings for the year 


DIVIDENDS: 
5% preferred stock 
Common stock ($1.20 per share in 
$1.15 per share in 1960) 


1961; 


Total dividends 


Earnings in excess of dividends 
Earnings employed at beginning of year 


Earnings employed at end of year 


1960 
$ 11,515,150 


196! 

$ 12,832,118 
1,106,728 
8,596,066 
9,702,794 


3,129,324 
92,658,122 


$ 95,787,446 


1,107,365 
8,116,695 
9,224,060 


2,291,090 
90,367,032 


$ 92,658,122 











FINANCIAL POSITION 


Receivables 
Inventories 


Total current assets 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable .. 
Accounts payable a 
Accrued taxes 


Thrift accounts of officers and employees 


Dividends payable 

Total current liabilities 
Working capital 
OTHER ASSETS: 


Sundry costs chargeable to future periods 


Land, buildings and equipment 
Miscellaneous assets 


Goodwill, patents, trade names and other intangibles .. 


Total other assets 


Working capital and other assets 


LONG TERM DEBT AND RESERVES: 
Long term debt 
Reserves for self-insurance, price 
declines and other purposes 


Excess of assets over liabilities and reserves 
STOCKHOLDERS EQUITIES: 


issued 

Common stock: 

Preferred stock—5% cumulative 
Earnings employed in the business 
Treasury stock (deduct) 


Total stockholders’ equities 


1960 


$ 15,210,596 
42,515,120 
55,878,939 


1961 
$ 12,541,467 
44,825,179 
69,512,815 


126,879,461 


May 31: 





113,604,655 


7,250,000 
29,611,133 
12,832,771 

3,665,256 

276,841 


53,636,001 
73,243,460 


22,597,488 
12,512,675 
3,539,386 
276,841 


38,926,390 
74,678,265 








8,766,531 
124,779,860 
2,816,251 
4,645,511 


141,008,153 
214,251,613 


7,267,738 
121,048,368 
2,790,482 
3,969,969 


135,076,557 
209,754,822 








45,443,959 
4,836,654 
50,280,613 
$163,971 000 


45,200,000 
4,959,164 
50,159,164 
$159,595,658 








46,275,505 

$ 22,147,300 
95,787,446 
(239,251) 
141,823,700 


$163,971 ,000 


45,122,462 


$ 22,147,300 
92,658,122 
(332,226) 


137,448,358 


$159,595,658 








at Record Level 


and increased output of the company’s 
Gold Medal flour in Guatemala, the 
report states. Plans for the production 
of corn flour in Guatemala also were 
completed. 

Gerald S. Kennedy, board chair- 
man, and Charles H. Bell, president, 
summarize the year’s gains in a pref- 
acing letter to the annual report, in 
which they state: 

“This increase in sales and earn- 
ings, coming in a year of mild re- 
cession and coupled with increasingly 
severe competition, is evidence of 
continuing customer satisfaction with 
our services and products.” 

Record dividends of $9,703,000 
were paid to 23,500 stockholders at 
the rate of $1.20 a share of common 
stock and the regular 5% on pre- 
ferred. Net earnings a share on com- 
mon stock totaled $1.63 compared 
with $1.46 the previous year. 

“In all our overseas operations, we 
can report good progress and expan- 
sion in several areas,” said Mr. Ken- 
nedy and Mr. Bell. 

Summarizing other GMI activities 
for 1960-61, the report cited chemical 
activities as a strong point; a contin- 
uing strong position in oilseed opera- 
tions despite the second successive 
year of low margins; greater volume 
and significant progress in formula 
feeds, with marginal operations elim- 
inated; a challenging year for its new 
electronics group, with lower levels 
of general business plus extreme com- 
petition in this field affecting profits 
to some degree. 

The annual report reviews progress 
during 1960-61 in long range plan- 
ning, with increasing emphasis at the 
division level as well as in the re- 
search laboratories, the latter exem- 
plified by completion of the James 
Ford Bell Research Center, the first 
phase of GMI’s new food research 
laboratories. 

Major organizational changes, ef- 
fective June 1, 1961, brought Gen. 
E. W. Rawlings to the position of 
executive vice president for all opera- 
tions and the consolidation of all di- 
visional activities under his direction; 
D. F. Wright became vice president 
for administration and employee re- 
lations and now heads the majority of 
staff functions. 

Expressing confidence in these men, 
in other members of management, in 
the research effort and in all men and 
women of General Mills, Mr. Ken- 
nedy and Mr. Bell said: “We have 
confidence in the future and are look- 
ing forward to years of growth in 
earnings and in service.” 
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Blodgett Firm Yields to Progress by Accepting 
City’s Offer to Sell Historic Mill Site 


THE MARCH OF URBAN progress 
has caused the venerable milling firm 
of Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., to sell its 
property in downtown Janesville, 
Wis., all in favor of the city’s plans 
for civic development. 

Whether or not the veteran millers 
of rye and buckwheat flours will re- 
build, purchase existing mill property 
elsewhere or consider making other 
connections in the industry is unde- 
cided right now, say company officers. 

But whatever action is decided for 
the future, the Blodgett firm, with 
113 years of milling behind it, has 
written itself indelibly into the com- 
munity of Janesville and also of Be- 
loit, where its initial, ancestoral pio- 
neer, Caleb Blodgett, came to mill 
flour and gave the latter community 
its name. Through a succession of 
changes, moves and a disastrous fire, 
the company finally emerged in Janes- 
ville, where it is now operated by 
fifth and sixth generation descendants 
of the founder. 

At present, the firm has a rated 
flour capacity of 1,190 cwt. rye and 
1,500 of buckwheat, basis 24 hours 
of operation. The water power which 
originally motivated the mill has been 
supplemented by electricity, giving a 
combined 400 horsepower. 

Caleb Blodgett, first white settler 
in Beloit, arrived in :836, built a saw- 
mill in that year and the town’s first 
flour mill two years later. The flour 
mill became known through the years 
as the “Old Red Mill.” The pioneer 
Mr. Blodgett was no newcomer to the 
milling business, having operated a 
mill in Monroe, Ohio, prior to moving 
to Wisconsin. 

Actually, the continuous history of 
the Blodgett business began with con- 
struction of a 5'%-story stone mill 
which Mr. Blodgett put up for his 
son-in-law, John Hackett, in 1848. 
Mr. Hackett and his wife had arrived 
in Beloit in 1836 and were associated 
closely with all of Mr. Blodgett’s en- 
terprises. 

Mr. Hackett eventually became Be- 
loit’s wealthiest and most influential 
citizen. The mill operated under the 
name of Beloit City Mills and was 
powered by the Rock River, augment- 
ed some years later by a complete 
steam plant. 

Initially, the plant milled wheat 
flour, but when rye and buckwheat 
moved into prominence these prod- 
ucts became its mainstay. 

Selvey Kidder Blodgett, third son 
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of the founder and one of the owners 
of the Red Mill, along with his son 
William, purchased a half-interest in 
the business from Mr. Hackett in 
1857, then came into complete own- 
ership in 1867 through purchase of 
the other half. Eventually, complete 
ownership went into the hands of Wil- 
liam Blodgett. 

The business was incorporated as 
Blodgett Milling Co. in 1891, with 
William as president, his wife Ethel 
as vice president, and their son, Frank 
H. Blodgett, as secretary-treasurer, 
bringing a fourth generation into op- 
eration of the business. 

As the newest member of the com- 
pany, which he had actually joined 
in 1887, Frank H. Blodgett was to set 
an enviable tenure, serving continu- 
ously until Aug. 2, 1937, slightly more 
than 50 years of flour milling’s most 
decisive years. 


Janesville Acquisition 


Mr. Blodgett’s early years in the 
business encompassed a fire which 
destroyed the mill in 1898, where- 
upon the family purchased a milling 
facility in Janesville, 15 miles up the 
Rock River, and began to mill rye 
and buckwheat, which it has contin- 
ued to do for more than 60 years 
since that time. The operation has 
grown throughout the years to the 
largest rye mill in the U.S. without a 
wheat flour mill. It also operates one 
of the country’s two largest buck- 
wheat mills. 

It was in 1917 that the Blodgett- 
Holmes Co. was incorporated, with 
Frank H. Blodgett as president and 
his brother-in-law, David W. Holmes, 


as secretary-treasurer, Mr. Holmes 


THESE OFFICERS OF Frank H. Blod 


having entered the business in 1900. 
The new company bought all property 
of Blodgett Milling Co. in Janesville, 
and the Blodgett Co. was dissolved 
two years later. 

With retirement of Mr. Holmes in 
1924, Mr. Blodgett purchased all of 
the company’s assets then owned and 
operated by Blodgett-Holmes and in- 
corporated a new business, Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., which name still con- 
tinues. 

Mr. Blodgett became president and 
his son, Frank C. P. Blodgett second 
vice president, and a son-in-law, Ken- 
neth B. Jeffris, secretary-treasurer. 

Retirement of the elder Mr. Blod- 
gett in 1937 resulted in sale of all his 
interest to his son and son-in-law, at 
which time Frank C. P. Blodgett was 
elected president. Mr. Jeffris became 
president upon Mr. Blodgett’s death 
in 1947, and also took over duties as 
treasurer. 

A sixth generation of the family 
entered the business at this time, with 
Frank C. (Cal) Blodgett, grandson of 
Frank H., becoming first vice presi- 
dent and Dorothy H. Blodgett secre- 
tary. In 1955 a brother, William K., 
also became a member of the firm. 

Frank C., known throughout the 
industry as “Cal,” served as president 
of the Young Millers in 1957. 

Although the Blodgett family’s 
plans for the future are currently un- 
decided, it would be a loss to the in- 
dustry to have six generations of 
milling “know how” permanently off 
the stage. Let us hope that somewhere 
in the vital business of flour milling 
they will again find a niche, carrying 
on the tradition now so firmly estab- 
lished. 


gett, Inc., representing fifth and sixth 
generations of the founder, currently head operations. They are, left to right, 
William K. Blodgett, secretary-treasurer; Frank C. Blodgett, vice president, 
and K. B. Jeffris, president. 





Food for Peace 


First Shipment of Bulgur Heads 
Overseas from Fisher Flouring 


CARGO OF MORE THAN 2 

million pounds of bulgur for 
shipment to Hong Kong and India 
has been sent on its way from Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, marking 
the first time for use of this food in 
the Food for Peace Program of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Obtained under Title HI of Public 
Law 480, the shipment will be fol- 
lowed this month with additional 
amounts of bulgur, slightly under 3 
million pounds, for Formosa, Korea, 
South Vietnam, Israel and Iran, bring- 
ing the initial total to 5 million 
pounds. 

John L. Locke, president of Fisher 
Flouring, commenting on the ship- 
ments, cited the movement of bulgur 
as “an important step taken to bring 
about a broader utilization of surplus 
wheat and wheat products by needy 
populations throughout the world.” 

Mr. Locke further expressed the 
fact that Fisher Flouring considers it 
a privilege to manufacture the first 
bulgur under the Food for Peace pro- 
gram, and particularly to make the 
first shipment during the 50th anni- 
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versary year of the firm. 

“This shipment of 5 million pounds 
of bulgur this summer is but the be- 
ginning of a widespread program that 
will continue and grow increasingly 
important as additional manufacturing 
facilities can be brought into produc- 
tion,” said Mr. Locke. 


Pilot Plant Built 

Fisher began pioneering in the large 
scale production of “Ala,” its brand 
name for bulgur in the U.S., six years 
ago. A pilot plant was built first and 
then a modern manufacturing process 
was developed for scientific produc- 
tion of the food, which had its origin 
in Bibical times. 

The bulgur manufactured in Seattle 
will be distributed overseas by several 
relief organizations sponsored by 
American religious organizations and 
churches: The American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, Catholic 
World Service, Church World Serv- 
ice, Seventh Day Adventist Welfare 
Services, Lutheran World Relief Serv- 
ice, the Mennonite Central Commit- 
tee, and the World Relief Council. 

In ancient times the making of bul- 
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HERE’S SOME OF THE initial shipment of bulgur ready to go aboard, des- 
tined for use in the Food for Peace Program. It will be distributed overseas 
by relief organizations, and represents an effort to supply food for overseas 
nations which will be followed by additional shipments. 
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THE FIRST shipment of bulgur was 
loaded aboard the India Mail, under 
the eye of Capt. A. Beeken, master of 
the ship, at the right. With the captain 
is John L. Locke, president of Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 


gur was a laborious community pro- 
ject, still followed in some parts of 
the Middle East, by boiling wheat in 
great open kettles and spreading it in 
the sun to dry, then cracking it under 
heavy stones. 

The modern bulgur process, devel- 
oped at Fisher, passes the wheat 
through a series of washing, hydra- 
ting, cooking, drying and cracking 
processes, from which it ‘ 
ready for shipment. 


emerges 


Netherlands to Raise 
Wheat Import Tax 


The Netherlands will increase its 
wheat import tax Aug. 27 from .80 
to 1.15 florins per 100 kilograms, or 
from 6.1¢ to 8.7¢, U.S. bu., a move 
to raise the government fund which 
compensates Dutch millers for using 
domestic wheat in their grist in excess 
of the legally required minimum per- 
centage. 

In addition, the required minimum 
usage of domestic wheat will be 
raised to 35%. It has been 30% 
Nov. 13 of last 
prior to that date 

The Dutch flour import tax recently 
was raised from 5 to 6.5 florins per 
100 kilograms (from 63¢ to 82¢ cwt.) 
The tax had been increased to 5 
florins from 1.1 florins, or 13.8¢ cwt., 
as of last Jan. 1. 

One purpose of those increases was 
to raise prices of imported flour to 
the approximate those for 
domestic flour, according to a Nether- 
lands trade report. The latter are in 
part determined by the Dutch wheat 
support price and by the requirement 
for use of a minimum proportion of 
domestic wheat. 

The 1961 wheat support price is 
30.5 florins per 100 kilograms, $2.31 
bu., against 31 florins, or $2.35 bu. 
for 1960. « 


since 


year, and was 35% 
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Valuable Dry Ingredients for your Bread . a 





( 
BETTER BREAD WITH BROLITE PRODUCTS 


Brosoft — A tenderizing agent with high powers of emulsifi- 
cation and dispersion. Contains Mono- and Di-Glycerides, 
and Lecithin. 

Vita Plus White Culture — Conditions Doughs. Stabilizes 
Fermentation. Extends Dough Tolerance. 


Super Short 


Valuable ingredients for bakeries since 1928 


THE i LY () [ “| | COMPANY, INC. 


[ ] General Offices: 2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Brolite Compony, Inc Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Compony, Inc Brolite Compony, In 
1016 Monroe Drive, N.E 2921 South Haskell Avenue 225 Park Avenue South 621 Minna Street 518 First Avenue, North 
Atlanta 6, Georgia Dallas 23. Texas New York 3, N. Y. San Francisco 1, Calif. Seattle 9, Washington 
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Flavor Research and Food Acceptance 
Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—flavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation, 
psychology, physiology and chemistry. It is based on a series 
of four symposia sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
on D. Little, oe and contains findings of 40 acknowl- 
edged leaders in the various aspects 

$10.00 


of flavor research 
Radiation Technology in Food, Agriculture & 
Biology 
By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 
and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 


Two research leaders collaborate in Presenting the basic 
principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba- 
ble future applications in food processing and preservation, 


ed bislogival veseareh $12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 
Insect Pests of Stored Grain and Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his long experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and — 

experience in modern methods of insect control $4. 00 


Executive Thinking & Action 
By Fred DeArmond 


Pointers in the business areas of leadership, organization, 
conservation of time and energy, methods of teaching, pro- 
cedures for —. along with employers, employees and 
fellow executives; the art of self command, 

use, timing of words and action 


Handbook of Food and Agriculture 
Edited by Frank C. Blanck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
workers and students. It covers the newest ap ications of 
science to the fields of food and agriculture. Each chapter 
covers in concise form the most important, up-to-date infor- 
mation available on soils, plant growth, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing, 
preservation, spoilage, packaging, quality control, waste dis- 
posal and related topics. Mr. Blanck is a con- 

sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture $1 5.00 


Business Without Boundary 
By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all 
divisions, to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
of the world's largest businesses ‘ 


The Chemistry & Technology of Gee as 
Food and Feed 
Edited by Samuel A. Matz, Ph.D. 


The first comprehensive survey of the chemistry and tech- 
nology of the cereal! industries ever published, say the pub- 
lishers. Dr. Matz is chief of the Cereal and Grain Products 
Branch, Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. The book has 25 chapters covering cereals 
from wheat through all the other grains, and on manufac- 
ture of breakfas? cereals, processed cereals for human nutri- 
tion, effects and detection of insect and rodent infestation of 


cereals Chapters are by 
specialists in each field. $1 5.00 ($1 6.00 Foreign) 


+ 
Food Chemistry 
By Lillian H. Meyer 
Dr. Meyer's text offers an approach to food chemistry that 
includes the recent contributions of science alotig with the 
results of centuries of discovery 
by trial and error see $8.10 


New Manual for Bakers 
By 1 ph A dal 





A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
yeast-made products, cakes, cookies, pies, icings, frostings, 
fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 jillustra- 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven, 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested 

for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages $6.00 


Baking Science and Technology 
By E. J. Pyler and Staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 


In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of refer- 
ence for the bakery production man, baking 
chemist, and the cereal chemist . $1 5.00 


. . 
Basic Science for Bakery Students 
By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 
their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appendix explain- 


ing use of the instruments and 
solutions to the problems $4.00 


Breadmaking—Its Principles and Practice (3rd 
7 4 
Edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennion 
A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentation 
hydrogen concentration, colloidal formation of dough ma- 
aeaee. ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 


organization and costs. An Oxford University $7 20 
pre.s book treated from the British viewpoint ° 


Handbook for Route Sales Executives 
By Fred De Armond 


Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con- 
trolling salesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales con- 
tests, recording and —— $4. 00 


problems 276 pages 
Association of Operative Millers Technical Bulle- 
tins (Vols. | i) 


Bound volumes of the technical material presented before 
district and national meetings of AOM. Virtually every phase 
of milling technique is covered; indexed for 

selecting particular subjects. Each $7.00 


Service Publications of 
THE Northwestern MILLER 


(Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-known 
instructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equipment firms for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers 


The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
By A. J. Vander Voort 
A classic publication for bakers, now in its eighth printing, 
makes an invaluable aid in solving 
$2.00 


production problems 
The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 
of practical formulas for the production 
of cakes and pastries $1 50 


The Bakeshop Formula Book—Breads, Rolls 
and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book, ‘'Cakes 
and Pastries.'’ Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of 
the subject recommends it to all baking firms $1.50 
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People eat bread three times a day... 
every day. It must be good every day 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., Bakery Products Division 








The Flour 


DOMESTIC DEMAND TREND 
ONE OF THE most difficult problems 
of the wheat flour milling industry 
has been that posed by the long-run 
declining trend in per capita consump- 
tion of wheat flour. 

The earliest fairly accurate statis- 
tics available, those compiled and 
analyzed by Holbrook Working, show 
U.S. per capita consumption of wheat 
flour to have remained constant be- 
tween 1880 and 1903 at 224.8 Ib. 
annually.. However, in 1903 a de- 
clining trend in per capita consump- 
tion began which has continued.” 

Table I (see page 24) shows per 
capita consumption of wheat flour for 
the period of 1909 through 1935 by 
calendar years. The table could have 
been extended into the early 1950's, 
but this more recent compilation of 
data was used for the crop years 1936- 





Working, "Wheat Studies,"’ December, 1927, 
p. 101 
decline in wheat flour consumption 
over time is not something which is peculiar 
to the U.S. It has been characteristic of all 
high income nations such as the U.S., Canada, 
Belgium, France, and the U.K. In underdevel- 
oped nations, on the contrary, the pattern 
is one of increasing per capita consumption of 
wheat flour as well as other grains. As income 
continues to rise there generally has been a 
shift from other cereal grains to wheat, where- 
as the ‘final stage’ is reached when per 
capita wheat flour consumption begins a grad- 
ual and continuous decline. 


"This 
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1956-57 (Table II) be- 
in Table I does not take 
in flour stocks. 
the change in 


37 through 
cause data 
into account changes 

Although normally 
flour stocks between any two years 
will not exceed 3 or 4 million hun- 
dredweights, in unusual circumstances 
flour stocks have changed as much 
as 34 million hundredweight in a 
six-month period.’ Thus, changes in 
flour stocks may cause the estimates 
of per capita flour consumption prior 
to the mid-1930’s to be somewhat in 
error. Nevertheless, the continuous 
downward trend is undeniable. 

Moving on to the depression years 
of the early 1930’s we ask why—if 
the long run decline in flour consump- 
tion is a response to rising income— 
did not flour consumption increase as 
real income fell?* 

Part of the answer seems to be that 
decline in the quantity of wheat flour 
eaten was not so great as the decline 
in consumption. This statement is not 
so paradoxical as it might seem at 





34 million 
July and 
January, 


‘This change in flour stocks of 
hundredweights occurred between 
December of 1919; "Wheat Studies," 
1934, p. 159. 

‘As a matter of fact the rate of decline of 
per capita flour consumption did decrease dur- 
ing the decade 1930-40. This also appears to 
be evidence indicating that the income elas- 
ticity of demand for flour is negative 


first glance, because stale bread— 
which is thrown away during more 
prosperous periods—was eaten during 
the depression.” We should not over- 
look either the theory of demand 
which includes in tastes all factors 
accounting for changes in demand 
other than money income and prices. 

It would thus seem that tastes ac- 
tually changed significantly during 
the depression as employment dras- 
tically declined. People usually em- 
ployed in non-sedentary occupations, 
who are not working or who are 
working fewer hours, find their hun- 
ger allayed after having consumed 
fewer calories.” It must not be 
forgotten that much of the decline in 
employment was concentrated in 
“blue collar” jobs in durable goods 
industries which require a great deal 
of manual labor. When such jobs 
were no longer available, the number 
of calories required by the men who 
had performed these jobs was re- 


also 





*William Panshar, ‘Baking in America,’ Vol. 
1 (Evanston, Il!.: Northwestern University Press, 
1956), p. 188. 

“Further supporting evidence for this hypo- 
thesis is the fact that per capita calorie intake 
during the depression fell rather than rose. 
Since per capita calorie intake has almost 
ago | fallen as real income has risen, 
we might have expected this trend to be re- 
versed during the depression as real income 
fell, if tastes had not changed. 
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duced sharply. It would thus seem 
that to test adequately (with time 
series data) the fairly widely held 
hypothesis that wheat flour is an in- 
ferior food, we would be required to 
hold the aggregate number of hours 
worked by the population and the 
type of labor performed constant.’ 


Domestic Consumption 

While per capita flour consumption 
in the U.S. has been declining, total 
domestic flour consumption has re- 
mained approximately constant at a 
figure of about 200 million cwt. an- 
nually as a result of population 
growth. The quantity of flour used by 
bakers has been almost continuously 
increasing, while family flour con- 
sumption has been steadily declining, 
as shown by Table III. 

The consumption of family flour, a 
branded product, not only has been 
declining, but has been doing so at 
an increasing rate. This fact explains 
part of the relative unprofitability of 
the industry, because product differ- 





™In addition, the price of substitutes for 
flour such as sugar, potatoes and other cereals, 
should be held constant. During the depression 
the prices of these flour substitutes may have 
declined by a greater percentage than did 
flour prices. 


TABLE | 


Per Capita Consumption of 
“Wheat Flour in the U.S. 


Source: U.S. Gogertanst of Agriculture, 


"Consumption of in the U.S., 1909 
1962." 123. Consumpticr, is measured 
_at the processing level. 
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entiation is of almost no significance 
in bakery flour'—the segment in 
which output has been increasing. 
Between 1910 and 1920 the percent- 
age decline in family flour consump- 
tion was 6.2%; then this rate of de- 
cline rose to 18.6% from 1920 to 
1930; to 23.3% between 1930 and 
1940, and to 41.9% between 1940 
and 1950. Current estimates indicate 
that family flour consumption is now 
running at a rate of only 40.0 million 
hundredweight annually.’ 


Exports and Imports 

With relatively stable domestic de- 
mand for flour in the period since 
the beginning of World War I (and 
before) it has been primarily to 
changes in export demand that the 
output and capacity of the industry 
have had to adjust. It is true that 
there have been year-to-year changes 
in the domestic consumption of flour, 
but even in absolute terms— and cer- 
tainly in percentage terms — these 
changes have been much smaller than 
year-to-year fluctuations in exports.” 

The statistics on flour exports since 
the beginning of World War I show 





“As has been shown, the decline in the im- 
portance of product differentiation would have 
the effect of worsening the excess capacity 
situation for the firms in the industry, since it 
would transform excess capacity consistent 
with the long run equilibrium of the industry 
into excess capacity which must be eliminated 
for the industry to reach long run equilibrium. 

*'The Northwestern Miller,"’ May 13, 1958, 
p. 5 


TABLE Il 


Consumption of Wheat Flour 
in the U.S. 
Total 
Consumpt'n Per Capita 
000,000's Consumpt'n 
cw. Ib. 
206.2 160.5 
204.4 158.0 
208.8 160.1 
206.3 156.9 
207.0 156.8 
199.2 150.6 
210.1 161.9 
203.0 157.6 
199.1 154.7 
203.7 151.5 
201.2 146.9 
205.6 142.6 
200.5 136.8 
203.4 136.5 
202.0 134.0 
201.2 132.1 
199.9 129.0 
199.5 126.5 
199.4 124.1 
1955-56 199.5 121.7 
1956-57 200.4 120.0 


Source: ‘The Wheat Situation,’ U.S. De- 
of Agriculture, October, 1957, p. 
19. # - * 


Year 
Beginning 
July 1 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 


no clear trend (Table IV). They do, 
however, indicate two periods of peak 
exports and one very long, low trough. 

The two periods of peak exports 
fall at the close of World War I and 
World War II, and the trough, dur- 
ing no year of which flour exports 
reached 10 million hundredweight, 
extends from 1932-33 through 1937- 
38. During this portion of the 1930's 
flour exports averaged only 7.9 mil- 
lion hundredweight per crop year. 

In the lowest export crop of the 
period, 1935-36, wheat flour exports 
were 6.5 million hundredweight—the 
lowest total since 1887. During the 
crop years 1917-18 through 1919-20 
flour exports averaged 44.1 million 
hundredweights, and during the four 
crop years beginning in 1945-46 flour 
exports averaged 64.9 million hun- 
dredweight. 

The 1946-47 exports of 83.1 mil- 
lion hundredweight represent by far 
the largest flour exports of any year 
up to that time. 

These very large fluctuations in ex- 
ports are not difficult to explain. 
Periods of peak exports are explained 
primarily by large U.S. government 
subsidies to importing nations and 
dire food needs of war-torn areas. The 
low export trough which began in 
1931 or 1932 could be considered to 
have ended with 1938-39 because it 
was in the latter crop year that flour 
exports again exceeded 10 million 
hundredweight for the first time since 
1931-32. The export dearth might also 
be considered to have lasted until the 
post World War II export boom be- 
gan, because it was not until 1945-46 
that exports again exceeded the pre- 





“For example, in the 1945-46 crop year, ex- 
ports were 40.6 million hundredweight, while 
in the following crop year U.S. flour exports 
reached the all-time high of 83.1 million hun- 
dredweight. This change in exports of 42.5 
million is far greater than any annual change 
in consumption, and the difference in exports 
of 76.6 million between the largest crop year 
exports of the period in 1946-47 and the lowest 
in 1935-36 also greatly exceeds the difference 
between consumption in any two of the years 
under consideration. 


TABLE Ill 
Bakery Flour Consumption 


vs. 

Family Flour Consumption 
Flour Flour 
Used by Used in 
Bakeries Home Baking 
000's ewr. 000's cwt. 
27,300 165,000 
42,200 154,000 
83,300 125,000 
98,600 96,600 
1950 ‘144,200 56,100 


Source: Charles Slater, ‘‘Baking in 
America,"’ Vol. | (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1956), p. 55. 


Year 


1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
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TO INCREASE YO 





Start with... : a ' your high-quality flour 


BEMIS high-quality Delta- 


Add it to... i! seal® squared-up shelf 
packages 











Put it on food store shelves... — — : BEMIS packages feature 
- : bright, crisp printing of 


brand and special offers — 
handled promptly—on 
Bemis’ own Becote® paper 


























Flour packaged the BEMIS 


y way outsells ordinary flour 
Watch it move fast! packages 














MORE SALES for you—and food stores 
RESULTS MORE PROFITS 


> 
REMEMBER! Your high-quality flour deserves Bemis B em 1S 


high-quality packaging. where packaging ideas are born 


” : . : General Offices: 408-N Pine Street, 
Call your Bemis man today. He will bring you up to St teate &, Seal. Oe ae 


date on how Bemis can “‘profit package”’ your flour. Sales offices in principal cities 
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1930 “normal” export figure of some- 
thing in excess of 20 million hundred- 
weight. 

The export trough which began in 
1931 or 1932 and really lasted until 
1945 has several explanations: 

In 1930 a period of government 

: agriculture price support opera- 
tions began. This caused U.S. wheat 
prices to rise to a higher-than-world 
level, at which they have remained 
almost continuously since. 

2 The period of lowest flour exports 
a during the mid-1930’s represented 
years of very small U.S. wheat crops. 
The small wheat crops were, in turn, 
not a response to the price mechan- 
ism, but largely due to drouth. 
3, The wheat | 
flour importing nations (especially 


flour duties of many 


Donald Alfred Markwalder, 1960 


TABLE IV 
U.S. Flour Exports 


Source: Compiled from Bureau of the 
Census data. 
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European) reached very high levels 

during the 1930's. 

4. World War II made it impossible 
to export flour to many would-be 

importing nations. 

Tariff difficulties that U.S. flour ex- 
ports faced during the 1930's in 
countries which imported considerable 
quantities of U.S. wheat flour in prior 
and subsequent periods are shown by 
the list of wheat flour duties which 
were in effect in 1932 as shown in 
Table V. 

It is evident that most of these 
nations had tariffs which had the 
effect of prohibiting the import of 
flour. That the U.K. does not appear 
on the list is not to be explained by 
absence of import restrictions on 
flour, but by the fact that beginning 
in 1932 flour imports from non-Brit- 
ish Empire nations were effectively 
excluded by an empire preference 
agreement. 

The effect which World War II and 
small wheat crops of the mid-1930’s 
had on curtailing U.S. flour exports 
will not be discussed further, but 
government price support operations 
do deserve further attention. 

The Federal Farm Board was es- 
tablished in 1929 and began its wheat 
price stabilization operations in 1930. 
In the latter year flour millers began 
to complain to the government that 
higher-than-world U.S. wheat prices 
made it difficult for them to export 


TABLE V 
Wheat Flour Duties Per Bbli. 


Country 


Austria 
Bulgaria 
Columbia 
Costa Rica 
Czechoslovakia 
Estonia 

Finland 


Lithuania 
Poland 
Romania 


Turkey . 


Source: ''The Northwestern Miller,’ July 
6, 1932, p. 43. 


flour, and a government flour-export 
program was begun. The program was 
supervised by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Although export  sub- 
sidies were given to mills in all geo- 
graphical regions during the 1930's, 
the program reached the largest di- 
mensions in the northern Pacific Coast 
area, where the wheat surplus seemed 
to be the most unmanageable 


Subsidy Program 

The subsidy program was carried 
out either by selling wheat to millers 
at below market prices for flour ex- 
ports, or by allowing mills to buy 
wheat at market and_ then 
granting the subsidy to the mill upon 
presentation of proof that the flour 
had been exported. Both the amount 
of the subsidy per hundredweight of 
flour and the quantity of flour ex- 
ported under the program rose dur- 
ing the 1930's until, in the 1938-39 
crop year, 10.2 million hundredweight 
of total flour exports of 12.0 million 
hundredweight were subsidized 

More than half of the flour exports 
during this crop year went to China, 
Hong Kong and the Philippines. The 
amount of the subsidy which had been 
averaging between 25 and 30¢ cwt. in 
1938 rose to a peak of slightly above 
50¢ cwt. in 1940. With entry of the 
U.S. into World War II in 1941, the 
program was discontinued. 


prices 


During approximately 13 years 
since the end of World War II, the 
volume of U.S. wheat flour exports 
has been only partially influenced by 
quantity and quality of U.S. wheat 
crops relative to quantity and quality 
of wheat available in the three other 
large flour exporting nations — i.e., 
Canada, Australia and Argentina. 

The most significant factors in de- 
termining U.S. flour exports have been 
the level of U.S. wheat price sup- 
ports and the amount of government 
subsidy devoted to the export of 
wheat flour. 

The post World War II export 
boom got under way in 1945, with 
large quantities of flour being export- 
ed by the Army for feeding in oc- 
cupied countries. The following year 
Army exports for military government 
relief feeding reached a total of 7.7 
million hundredweight” — more than 
all U.S. flour exports during the 1935- 
36 crop year. During the 1946-47 
crop year, when flour exports reached 
a peak of 83.1 million hundred- 
weight, USDA purchased and ex- 
ported 34.2 million hundredweight of 
flour. 

Large quantities of wheat were also 





""'The Northwestern Miller,'’ July 26, 1939, 
25. 
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"The Northwestern Miller,’ Feb. 18, 1947, 
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TECHNIQUE 


With Old-Time Craftsmanship 


Good baking starts in the wheat field, 
with careful selection, and continues 
on at every step through the mill to 
the bakery door. At each of these 
points, KELLY flours must meet and 
pass the standards of the best in mod- 
ern milling technique. That’s why 
KELLY’S QUALITY is always reli- 
able. 
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exported during this crop year and 
according to Martin Smith, manager 
of the Flour Millers Export Assn., the 
quantity of wheat exported would 
have been larger and the quantity of 
flour smaller if it had not been for 
government restrictions. 

Mr. Smith, in Congressional testi- 
mony, told a House subcommittee 
that the flour export business “would 
fly out the window” if the govern- 
ment permitted the export of larger 
quantities of wheat.” 


World Shortage 

By June of 1947 the world short- 
age of wheat and flour had become 
so acute that the export of 80% ex- 
traction flour (instead of the normal 
72%) began. In July the wheat short- 
age problem was largely solved when 
the harvest of the largest wheat crop 
in U.S. history was well under way. 

This record harvest made it pos- 
sible to export large quantities of 
wheat and 78.5 million hundredweight 
of flour, the second largest flour crop 
year exports in history, during the 
1947-48 crop year. Although many 
recipients of U.S. wheat and flour 
continued to prefer wheat to flour be- 
cause of high milling margins in the 
U.S. at the time and _ significantly 
higher transportation charges for flour 
than for wheat, the government con- 
tinued to specify that a certain per- 
centage of the wheat exports be in the 
form of flour.” In 1948 the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, for ex- 
ample, specified that at least 25% of 
the wheat which it exported be in the 
form of flour, but by 1950 this figure 
had been reduced to 12.5%.” 

U.S. flour exports declined rapidly 
from the 78.5 million hundredweight 
of 1947-48 to a post war low of 15.7 
million hundredweight in 1953-54. 
Flour exports began to increase again 
in 1954 due to passage in that year 
of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act (Public Law 
480). This act and Title I of it per- 
mit U.S. wheat and flour to be sold 
to foreign nations with payment to be 
made over periods as long as several 
decades in the currency of the pur- 
chasing nations. 

In some instances these sales have 
not required nations making the pur- 
chases to maintain the value of their 





“Quoted in ''The Northwestern Miller,'’ April 
20, 1947, p. 9. 

“It was not until 1949 that wheat and flour 
exports were freed from strict government 
controls. 

‘Wheat exports did increase, however, rela- 
tive to flour exports and reached a total of 
327.5 million bushels in 1948 compared with 
169.1 million bushels in 1947. During the same 
period flour exports declined from 76.4 million 
hundredweight in 1947 to 75.0 million hundred- 
weight in 1948. 

"The Northwestern Miller,"' Jan. 31, 1950, 
p. 9 


The Northwestern Miller," Nov. 22, 1955, 


p. 9 
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currency.” PL 480 is the act under 
the provisions of which most govern- 
ment subsidized flour exports are be- 
ing made at the present time, and its 
operation has led to criticism from 
nations (e.g., Canada) which, like the 
U.S., have large wheat surpluses. 

During the crop years 1954-55 
through 1956-57 U.S. flour exports 
have averaged between 20 and 27 mil- 
lion hundredweight with considerable 
quantities going to almost all areas of 
the world. 

There is no doubt that the episodic 
nature of export demand has contrib- 
uted to perpetuation of excess capaci- 
ty in the industry. The high export 
demand coming during—and immedi- 
ately following—World War I was 
particularly significant in bringing 
about construction of additional ca- 
pacity. The same thing happened—to 
a lesser extent—at the close of World 
War II. Now—and since 1954—a 
significant quantity of the industry’s 
capacity has been devoted to produc- 
tion of export flour subsidized by the 
federal government. The ending of 
these subsidies would pose a threat 
to the industry. « 


In Part XIl Dr. Markwalder will 
discuss briefly the low level of 
U.S. flour imports, followed by 
a summary of conclusions on 
_ domestic and export demand. 
ject of regional problems of 
excess capacity in the flour 
milling industry. 


AIB Schedules Sales 
Management Seminar 


The 12th sales management semi- 
nar to be held at the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, is sched- 
uled for Oct. 22-Nov. 3. The seminar 
will have as its theme “Executive De- 
velopment by the Industry . . . for 
Industry.” 

Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education at AIB, and Dr. Richard 
M. Clewett, professor of marketing at 
Northwestern University, are co-chair- 
men for the program. The course will 
be an intensive, two-week program de- 
signed to train sales executives in 
modern management techniques. The 
faculty will be comprised of instruc- 
tors from AIB, Northwestern, Michi- 
gan State University, the University of 
Pittsburgh, representatives from the 
baking and allied industries, special- 
ists in personnel, marketing, advertis- 
ing and related fields. « 


Grain Marketing Institute 
Plans Summer Conference 


Orville L. Freeman, secretary of 
agriculture, and five prominent grain 
industry spokesmen will be on the 
program when the American Institute 
of Grain Marketing holds its 33rd 
annual summer conference Aug. 20- 
23 at the University of Minnesota. 

Sec. Freeman will be the keynote 
speaker Aug. 21, with the general 
conference theme being “New Fron- 
tiers for Cooperatives.” 

Roy F. Hendrickson, executive sec- 
retary of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, Washington, will 
be chairman of the grain marketing 
session and one of the speakers Aug. 
22. Other speakers and their topics 
are: E. J. Barry, director of grain 
marketing, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., St. Paul, “Water 
Transportation and Grain Merchan- 
dising”; Clayton Johnson, manager, 
Mid-States Terminals, Inc., Toledo, 
“Operation and Growth of Mid- 
States Terminals, Inc.”; Merrill Guild, 
manager, grain division, Indiana 
Farm Bureau, Co-op Assn., Indianap- 
olis, “Operations and Growth of 
Producers Export Co.,” and J. L. 
Harpole, executive assistant, Missis- 
sippi Federated Co-ops, Jackson, 
Miss., “A New Regional Cooperative 
in the South.” « 


Bakers Club Outing 


Draws Top Attendance 


Golf was the key word for the July 
meeting of the Bakers Club of New 
York held at the Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N.J., and it drew a record 
attendance of 125 members and 
guests. Host for the outing was Ar- 
thur W. Drake, Affiliated Bakers, 
Newark, N.J. 

George N. Graf, general manager, 
Quality ‘Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., presided at the dinner ses- 
sion, with Edmund A. Borza as secre- 
tary. 

Prizes for the day’s accomplish- 
ments were presented by Frank Dan- 
iels, Lockwood Manufacturing Co., 
chairman of the golf committee. 

Next outdoor meeting of the club 
will be at the Winged Foot Golf Club, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., Aug. 21, with 
Mr. Daniels and Wayne K. Kistler, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., as hosts. « 

GRAIN MILLERS MOVE 

The American Federation of Grain 
Millers has moved to 4949 Olson 
Memorial Highway, Minneapolis 22, 
Minn. The organization’s new tele- 
phone number is Liberty 5-0211.« 
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so youre 
FUSSY ? 
meet our 


Toughest trial ever given any 
b k Russell Miller-King Midas flour 
d C's 1s in our own test bakery! 


Here’s how the fussiness of our test bakers helps you. We don’t stop with seeking out the 
finest wheats, blending them carefully and milling them to the exact particle size. It’s not until 
finished bakings come from the test oven that Russell Miller-King Midas feels it has produced 
a perfect bakery flour . . . a flour worthy of our name. CQ The search for perfection never ends. 
The testing begins before we buy a single bushel of wheat. It continues even after we have ele- 
vators full of what we consider the best wheat available. It’s an investment in satisfying bakers 
who rely on the Russell Miller-King ; Midas name when they buy flour. ye Fussiness pays off 
for you. Now you can see why a test-bake must be demanding, tough, impartial. With so much 
depending on the result our bakers get from this final test—they must be fussy. And we love 
‘em for it! Our responsibility to bakers includes a high level of technical help, and a constant, 
dependable service program for bakers. Formula analysis, production help—all of these im- 
portant services are available from Russell Miller-King Midas. And when you need it, mixed ship- 
ments and other ordering conveniences are readily available to help you. «> All this—and it 
costs you no more. It’s good to know that Russell Miller-King Midas delivers this high standard 
of quality in flour. And it’s equally good to know it costs you nothing extra. Talk to your Russell 
Miller-King Midas salesman soon. Let him tell you how our fussiness can help you bake better. 


Milling Division of F.H. Peavey & Company °* Pioneer specialists in milling fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, King Midas, Powerful and other 
superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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YEARS AGO 


From the Files 


Of THE MILLER 


By Sarah Yocom 


E’RE PROUD AND preju- 

diced I guess, but it’s a mat- 
ter of personal satisfaction to us that 
all through its long history, THE 
Northwestern MILLER has developed 
and progressed to reflect the changing 
times. We're particularly proud of our 
modern format and distinctive styling 
today because it is in step with the 
times. But before you think I’m get- 
ting out of my element and making 
a poor attempt at a “sales pitch” I'll 
hasten to explain that I’m really 
working up to this matter of “distinc- 
tive styling.” 


The first editors of The North- 
western Miller were certainly per- 
sonality journalists, reflected in the 
personal touch of all items appear- 
ing in early issues. Besides being a 
trade journal, however, the “infant” 
Miller had a reputation for keep- 
ing readers posted on some of the 
lesser known national events, plus 


a few puns and personal opinions. 


In 1876 the West was still some- 
what wild and quite a few items were 
devoted to news of that area. But, in 
general, a number of the items re- 
flected history in the making, which 
is why we decided to give you some 
of the non-trade news from the Aug. 
11, 1876 issue. 


About the West: 

A great many people are returning 
from the Black Hills of late, with 
splendid reports of the mining pros- 
pects of that region, but little gold. 


Messrs. Seymour and Utter have 
established a pony express between 
Deadwood and Fort Laramie, and will 
make route trips weekly hereafter. All 
mail matter arriving in Cheyenne for 
the Hills, for which they may have 
orders, will be telegraphed from Lara- 
mie. 

e 


Three of the Otterville, Mo., train 
robbers, Charles Pitts, Bruce Young- 
er and Hobbs Carey, have been cap- 
tured. Also about $6,500. 
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In general: 

Work on the Iowa state capitol is 

going on rapidly. 
sd . 

Grant’s physician says he smokes 
too much and uses too much whiskey. 
@ 

Nothing has been heard of Prof. 
King and party who left Philadelphia 
recently in a balloon. 

€ 
Commodore Vanderbilt is dead. 
a 

The work of building the New York 
and Brooklyn bridge is to go on 
speedily if no further legal interfer- 
ence is made. 

6 

A petition signed by 500 residents 
of Buffalo will ask the legislature to 
prohibit rope walking across Niagara. 

& 


Boston is to have a Sunday paper 
edited by ladies. 

* 

Grasshoppers stop railroad trains in 
Minnesota to inquire about crop 
prospects. 

ca 

George Washington was rejected 
by four women. The truth was not 
appreciated then any better than at 
present. 

e 


Odds ‘n’ Ends— 


50 YEARS AGO... 
Aug. 9, 1911 


An effort is being made to secure 
Gov. Woodrow Wilson of New Jer- 
sey, as a Star attraction at the meet- 
ing of the Grain Dealers National 
Assn. to be held at Omaha Oct. 9-11. 


James S. Bell, president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
called at our London office yesterday. 
Mr. Bell was accompanied by his 
brother, Samuel Bell, of Philadelphia. 
They went to Switzerland to fetch 
Samuel Bell’s daughter, who has been 
at school for a year or more in that 


country, and will sail for home today 
on the Oceanic. 
* 


25 YEARS AGO... 
Aug. 5, 1936 

E. G. Rall, Ft. Worth, Texas, grain 
man and miller, hopefully seeking re- 
lief from recent heat by taking a Min- 
nesota vacation, extended his trip to 
Winnipeg and then promptly returned 
home to “escape the heat.” 

e 

Probably no legislation has ever 
been enacted by Congress that is sub- 
ject to such a wide range of inter- 
pretation as is the Robinson-Patman 
bill. We have read the opinions of half 
a dozen outstanding legal authorities, 
and all agree that nothing definite 
will be known about this law until 
such time as it is reviewed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

* 

The shortage of rainfall, below nor- 
mal, in North Dakota alone this year, 
according to Martin R. Hovde, me- 
teorologist in charge of the USS. 
Weather Bureau in Minneapolis, is 
equivalent to 23 billion tons of water. 
Could this, by any chance, have any- 
thing to do with the drouth? 

8 


10 YEARS AGO... 
Aug. 7, 1951 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, has 
been granted a three-month leave of 
absence, effective Aug. 15, to serve 
as food and nutrition consultant for 
the Institute of American Affairs. He 
will confine his work principally to 
cereal foods and will visit several 
countries in Central and South Ameri- 
ca, with his first assignment at San- 
tiago, Chile. 

o 

Hearty congratulations to the Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co. are currently in or- 
der. The company is celebrating half 
a century of success in the manufac- 
ture of flour and in the building of a 
business which is now so solidly es- 
tablished and which continues to ad- 
vance under the third generation of 
one of its founding families. 

e 

Bradshaw Mintener, vice president 
and general counsel of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will fly to the Brit- 
ish isles Aug. 24 to attend the Metho- 
dist Eucharistic World Wide Confer- 
ence to be held at Oxford Aug. 28. 
Other British and continental cities 
to be visited by him include London, 
Brussels, The Hague, Frankfort and 
Paris. He will visit relatives in North- 
ern Ireland, his mother’s birthplace. « 
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Southern Bakeries Forms Frozen Foods 


Division for National 


Southern Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., has formed a frozen foods divi- 
sion and plans soon to launch a mar- 
keting program across the U.S. for 
a new line of Southern frozen eakes. 

Harold A. Greenberg, with 23 
years of experience in the frozen 
foods business in Atlanta and the 
Southeast, has been elected a com- 
pany vice president and general man- 
ager of the division, reports Ogden 
A. Geilfuss, president. 

Part of a long range growth plan, 
the frozen cakes will be offered 
through food stores in self-serve alum- 
inum packages. In addition, institut- 
ional bakery products in_ special 
“portion control” units will be dist- 
ributed to hotels, restaurants and 
other institutions. Southern Bakeries 
is now setting up a network of frozen 
foods brokers and distributors to 
serve markets across the country. 

The firm’s Atlanta plant, recently 
enlarged and modernized, has start- 
ed full scale production of the first 
four products to be introduced—choc- 
olate, cocoanut, banana nut and cara- 
mel cakes, all to be quick frozen. 

A pioneer in frozen foods market- 
ing, Mr. Greenberg was a partner for 
eight years in the frozen foods broker- 
age firm of Sonny Greenberg & Glenn 
Co., operating from Atlanta. He was 
one of the founders and first presid- 
ents of the Southern Frozen Foods 
Distributors Assn. and five 
years as vice president of the Nation- 
al Frozen Foods Distributors Assn 
He is severing all other business con- 


served 


nections to devote full time to his new 
duties with Southern Bakeries. 
Production Personnel 


Production of the new frozen cakes 
will be directed by Carl V. Dendy, 


Distribution 


vice president, responsible for all of 
Southern’s physical operations 

Other general office executives 
serving the new division include 
Walter M. Kitchen, accounting, ware- 
housing and transportation; Ray C. 
Norvell, pricing; Phil A. Livingston, 
cost control; Al Lumpkin, quality 
control, and Al A. Menapace, pro- 
duction advisor. 

The 35-year-old Southern Bakeries 
firm operates 19 wholesale plants 
serving the Southeast. « 


Missouri Bakers Charter 
Atlantic City Flight 


The Missouri Bakers Assn. has an- 
nounced plans to charter a plane to 
fly members to Atlantic City Oct. 7 
for the 1961 Baking Industry Exposi- 
and annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. 


tion 


Leaving Kansas City at 8 a.m. Oct. 
7, the chartered flight will stop at St. 
Louis to pick up a group there, tak- 
ing off at 10 a.m. and arriving in At- 
lantic City at 2:30 p.m. 

Those wishing to make reservations 
are urged to contact George H. Buf- 
ford, secretary of MBA, 2214 Cen- 
tral Ave., Kansas City 2, Mo. The 
fare will be with 80 
reservations available, to be made on 
a first-come, first-served basis to those 
sending in half the fare as a deposit. « 


$50 one way, 


NEW BAKING PLANT 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, has 
announced plans to build a new plant 
on a the Stockdale 
district just outside Bakersfield, Cal 
It will be the first Helms’ plant out- 
side the Los Angeles area. « 


five-acre site in 


Minneapolis Exchange 
Schedules Seminar 
On Grain Marketing 


A marketing seminar for college 
instructors from the Northwest, with 
emphasis on grain and economics, 
will be held at the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange Aug. 30 through Sept. 1, 
with representatives of the grain and 
flour milling industries on the pro- 
gram. 

The first day’s speakers will include 
Lew Workman, futures trader and 
administrator, Archer - Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., speaking on operation of 
the futures market, and Tom Moe, 
grain buyer, the International Milling 
Co., explaining how a processor uses 
the cash market, with emphasis on 
“to-arrive” buying. In the afternoon 
the seminar will cover government 
programs and marketing, including 
impact of the feed grain program on 
grain merchandising and trading. 

On Aug. 31 the seminar will cover 
the agricultural surplus, grain mar- 
keting research, rail rate changes, 
market development work of grower 
organizations and a visit to the trading 
floor. 

Opening the afternoon session will 
be Kenneth Majors, Northern Re- 
search Laboratory, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, speaking on air classi- 
fication of flour. He will be followed 
by Dudley J. Russell, president, At- 
kinson Milling Co., speaking on “The 
Demand for Wheat by Classes.” 


Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, will address the 
seminar Sept. 1 on “The Potential for 
Improving Quality of Export Grain.” 


The final speaker will be Clarence 
D. Palmby, U.S. Feed Grains Coun- 
cil, on “Where Are We Headed with 
Respect to Agriculture Including 
Marketing?” « 
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Not every grain wins the nod at Com- 
mander Larabee . . . takes a mighty good 
set of measurements to make the grade. 
Commander talent scouts travel over a 
half million miles throughout the U.S. 
and Canada each year, casting a discern- 
ing eye for outstanding beauties. Their 
high standards permit the use of top 
grain only in blending highest quality 
Commander Larabee flour to give you 
prize-winning baking results. Make 
sense? Why not give us the nod next 
time top performance counts for you? 
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Plans for Baking Industry Exposition 
Covered at Annual BEMA Meeting 


approximately 25 
U. S. are ex- 
1961 Baking 


from 

outside the 
pected to attend the 
Industry Exposition at Convention 
Hall in Atlantic City Oct. 7-12. Ex- 
hibit 350,000 sq. ft. of it, is 
sold out, and there are indications 
that attendance may reach 25,000. 


Visitors 
countries 


space, 


These statistics were presented to 
the annual meeting of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. in 
Bedford, Pa. Plans were outlined by 
Karl E. Baur, president, Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, exposition 
chairman, and Harold Fiedler, secre- 
tary of the American Bakers Assn., 
also serving as secretary-treasurer of 
the exposition. 

Mr. Baur summed up the scope 
of the big show by stating. “This will 
be the largest exposition of bakery 
equipment, machinery pro- 
ducts and services ever held by the 
American baking industry.” 

The exposition is being co-sponsor- 
ed by BEMA and ABA. 

Although plans for. Atlantic City 
were the prime topic of the annual 
BEMA meeting. other subjects were 
covered, including progress on sani- 
tation standards, baking industry- re- 
lations, and fire protection. 

P. E. Winters, the Kroger Co., 
Cincinnati, vice chairman of the bak- 
ing industry sanitation standards com- 


allied 





BEMA OFFICERS, 
DIRECTORS NAMED 


Members of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. have re- 
elected their top officers and placed 
two new members on the board of 
directors. T. F. Ronson, vice presi- 
dent, Fred D. Pfening Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was reelected president. 
E. A. Turner, executive vice presi- 
dent, Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich., will serve another term as 
vice president, and Richard C. 
Storey, vice president, bakery di- 
vision of American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York, another 
term as director. New to the board, 
elected for three-year terms, are 
Edward H. Leedy, executive vice 
president, Lockwood Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, and Richard 
H. Williams, president, Universal 
Oven Co., Inc., Westbury, N.Y. « 





mittee, reported on progress of san- 
itation through promulgation of 
standards for bakery equipment and 
machinery. His committee has devel- 
oped and published 19 standards, 
with two more in readiness. Mr. Win- 
ters told of efforts to bring about 
greater understanding and awareness 
by bakers of acquiring equipment 
which conforms with committee 
standards. Also, the committee will 
exhibit in Atlantic City, along with 
embarking on an energetic program 
of promoting its standards. 


New Emblem 


Elmer Simonyi, DCA Food Indust- 
ries, Inc., chairman of the baking 
industry relations committee, reported 
on a new BEMA emblem being read- 
ied to indicate membership in the 
association. He also brought members 
up to date on the BEMA booth being 
constructed for Atlantic City and re- 
ported that the organization’s new 
Products Guide will be distributed, 
along with general information on 
the exposition. 

C. S. Davis, Factory Mutual Engin- 
eering Division, Philadelphia, address- 
ed BEMA members on the subject of 
fire protection engineering associated 
with bulk storage and pneumatic 
transfer of flour in bakeries, illustrat- 
ing his talk with films and demon- 
strations. « 


Bemis Constructing 
Plant at Houston 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has started 
construction of a new 200,000 sq. ft. 
plant at Houston, Texas, intended to 
consolidate production now handled 
in two separate plants, one exclusively 
for multiwall papers and the other 
primarily for textile and small paper 
bags. 

Plans call for completion of the 
plant, a $1.4 million project exclusive 
of the cost of machinery and other 
contents, by next March. It is expect- 
ed to be in full operation by mid- 
1962, and will occupy five acres of 
an 18-acre tract in northwest Hou- 
ston. 


Louis Chenault, manager of sales 
and manufacturing for Bemis in Hou- 
ston, will serve as manager of the new 
installation. « 


William C. Duncan 
Dies in Toronto 


William C. Duncan, veteran flour 
broker and a familiar figure to the 
trade in the U. S. and Canada, died 
July 23 in Toronto. Originally from 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Mr. Duncan 
came to Canada and in 1914 was 
engaged in the flour milling business 
at Montreal. 

He was president of William C. 
Duncan & Co., New York brokerage 
firm for flour and cereals, in addition 
to having business interests in con- 
struction engineering and manufact- 
uring in Toronto. 

Mr. Duncan’s flour milling career 
was interrupted by World War I, in 
which he served with the Royal 
Canadian Field Artillery in France 
and Belgium, rising to the rank of 
acting colonel. 

He reentered the flour milling bus- 
iness in Canada following the war, 
and during the early 1920’s served on 
the Canadian Wheat Board. Return- 
ing to New York, he took up duties 
as export manager there from 1923 
to 1930 for Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
of Toronto (now Maple Leaf Mills, 
Ltd.). It was during this period that 
Mr. Duncan arranged the sale of two 
lots of flour, 3 million barrels each, 
to the Russian government, still con- 
sidered the largest flour commitments 
ever made. 


Back in Canada 
Again 
Duncan 


in Canada in 1930, Mr. 
worked for Purity Flour 
Mills, now also part of Maple 
Leaf. Mr. Duncan’s New York in- 
terests resulted in the founding of 
William C. Duncan & Co., Inc., in 
1934. One of his two sons is vice 
president of the New York firm and 
continues to operate it. U. S. firms 
represented include Atkinson Milling 
Co. and Springfield Milling Corp., 
both of Minneapolis, and the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

Mr. Duncan was associated several 
years in New York with the broker- 
age firm of Tanner-Duncan-Siney Co. 
before founding his own company. 

Survivors include his wife, Char- 
lotte; two sons, Alexander, who oper- 
ates the New York firm, and Wil- 
liam, Jr.; two daughters, Miss Marg- 
aret Duncan of Toronto and Mrs. 
Anne MacDonald, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; one sister in Edinburgh, anoth- 
er in London, and 11 grandchildren. « 
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Think of it 


this way... WHEAT 
THE QUAKER oats COMPANY 


Quaker mills high 

E res —" quality bakery flour 
ven though “Oats” is our middle name, Quaker’s milling experience at these 

goes far beyond just this one grain. In fact, Quaker is the only strategic locations: 

miller who mills all four of these grains—oats, corn, barley and wheat. 


° . — . : e Cedar Rapids, lowa 
This widespread milling experience not only means mills and « fh doe, Rieben 
techniques that are among the most up-to-date in the world, but it * Los Angeles, California 
h T 
also assures you of the know-how that turns out bakery flours Sherman, Teuas 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


of superb quality. 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Main Office: 
find out how these quality flours can meet your requirements? Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


There is a Quaker mill producing bakery flour near you. Why not 
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MEN GOING 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
has made some changes in its sales 
management staff, including the ap- 
pointment of Richard Gohla as area 
manager for its bakery division sales 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. He will 
have sales responsibilities extending 
through Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota. Mr. Gohla formerly was the 
firm’s north central district super- 
visor working out of Milwaukee. 
Marvin Swanson, a former employee 
of Red Star, has rejoined the com- 
pany as manager of grocery sales, 
central district, with headquarters in 
Chicago. William Derse transfers to 
Kansas City as south central district 
manager of grocery sales. In the Mil- 
wauke home office, Hawley Boyce 
becomes administrative assistant to 
Ralph E. Gaylord, vice president, 
sales, for Red Star’s yeast division. 

*® 

New appointments by the William 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
bring John Ott to the post of general 
sales manager in charge of home 
service and J. Raymond DePaulo to 
general sales manager for wholesale 
operations. Both will be stationed in 
Philadelphia, reporting directly to 
Stanley L. Musselman, vice president. 
Announcement of the appointments 
was made by Ross D. Miller, presi- 
dent 

7 

Patrick S. Sirois, director of safety 
for Fuchs Baking Co. of South 
Miami, Fla., has taken on added 
duties as director of personnel, re- 
ports R. E. Chivers, vice president and 
general manager. Mr. Sirois directed 
safety and personnel for the Miami 
Transit, the Miami Beach Railway 
and South Miami Coach Line com- 
panies before joining the baking firm. 
He has been prominent in national 
safety activities and is the author of 
several articles on traffic safety. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., announces 
several organizational changes in its 
corn refining division. S. F. M. Mac- 
laren has been appointed eastern sales 
manager, replacing W. S. Russell, now 
promoted to assistant to the vice 
president. L. S. Simser becomes West- 
ern sales manager, replacing L. S. 
Poer, who has been advanced to vice 
president and director of marketing. 


36 


PLACES 


G. M. Anderson becomes southern 
sales manager, replacing P. G. Wear, 
who will retire Jan. 1, 1962. 
© 
Named sales representative for the 
Day Sales Co. in metropolitan San 
Francisco and northern California is 
Kenneth E. Quick, 
a veteran applica- 
tion engineer in 
the fields of indus- 
trial dust control, 
pneumatic convey- 
ing and bulk ma- 
terial storage. Mr. 
Quick has a back- 
ground of more 
than 27 years of 
‘ ‘ experience and is 
Kenneth Quick = =, partner in the 
firm of Pike & Quick Associates, 
Sunnyvale, Cal., states R. E. Gorgen, 
president of the Minneapolis-based 
Day Sales Co. 
7 
There are new assignments for two 
men in the sales department of the 
Dobeckmun Co., a division of Dow 
Chemical Co. Earl F. Schimkola, 
product manager for polyfilm and 


“6 fee 


Wilbur Lenox 


Earl Schimkola 


polyfilm products, takes over respon- 
sibilities in the area of national ac- 
count sales. Wilbur L. Lenox, sales 
promotion manager, succeeds Mr. 
Schimkola as product manager for all 
polyethylene film and converted prod- 
ucts. Mr. Schimkola will work on 
special assignments requiring direct 
sales contact with large national ac- 
counts, reporting directly to W. J. 
Bader, divisional sales manager. Mr. 
Lenox will report directly to R. J. 
Jones, general sales manager. 
# 

Paul Hazelrig, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing for Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., in the home office at 


Dallas, Texas, has been named presi- 
dent of Kilpatricks Bakeries, Inc., 
San Francisco and Oakland, Cal., a 
division of Campbell-Taggart. 

e 


Three promotions to assistant vice 
presidencies in the grain division of 
Cargill, Inc., plus two other executive 
a d v anc ements, 
have been an- 
nounced by Erwin 
E. Kelm, presi- 
dent. Moving up 
in the grain divi- 
sion are: William 
H. Fisher, man- 
ager since 1959 of 
Cargill's Pacific 
N orthwest region 
at Portland, Ore.; 
Benjamin S. Jaf- 
fray, manager since 1959 of the firm’s 
Southeast region at Norfolk, Va., and 
Robert J. Hatch, who became man- 
ager of Cargill’s coarse grain mer- 
chandising at the Minneapolis head- 
quarters earlier this year. Arthur H. 
Klobe, Minneapolis, sales and promo- 


Benjamin Jaffray 


a. 


Robert Hatch William Fisher 


tion director for technical oils and 
resins, becomes assistant vice presi- 
dent of Cargill’s vegetable oil division. 
Vardin M. West, Minneapolis, be- 
comes assistant comptroller, advanc- 
ing from accounting analyst. 


The Controllers Institute of Ameri- 
ca, non-profit management organiza- 
tion of controllers and finance officers 
from all lines of business, has elected 
Dean A. Smith, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to membership. Mr. Smith is con- 
troller of Hekman Biscuit Co., a di- 
vision of United Biscuit Company of 
America. 

e 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., has 
advanced Dan K. Farstad to director 
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of technical sales and services. He 
formerly managed the technical serv- 
ice department in the company’s re- 
search center. He will headquarter in 
the firm’s main office at Buffalo. 

s 


Munson Mill Machinery Co., Utica, 
N.Y., has appointed William L. Horr 
of Moorestown, N.J., as manufactur- 
er’s sales representative for eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware. Widely 
known in this territory, where he has 
sold and serviced the process indus- 
tries for eight years and operated his 
own sales firm the past four years, 
Mr. Horr will handle Munson rotary 
batchers, mixers, mills and complete 
process systems. 

«4 


George F. Taseff has taken over as 
sales engineer for the midwestern 
area of Imperial Belting Co. Opera- 
ting out of Chica- 
go, he will serve a 
number of indus- 
tries, including 
grain, feed and 
material handling, 
in southeastern 
Iowa, central Illi- 
nois and northeast- 
ern Indiana. He 
replaces Fred 
Adams, now de- 
ceased, who served 
Imperial Belting and its customers 
11 years. 


George Taseff 


G. F. Stegall, with American Cy- 
anamid Co. since 1947, has been ad- 
vanced to east central regional man- 

ager for the agri- 

cultural division, 

reports E. H. 

Smythe, divisional 

marketing director. 

Mr. Stegall for- 

merly was _assist- 

ant regional man- 

ager in the South- 

east, now replaces 

4 Dr. M. J. Harvey, 

advanced to new 

duties in the divi- 

sion’s New York office. Mr. Stegall 

has held several managerial positions 

involving agricultural sales, and will 

report to J. H. Howard, divisional 
sales manager. 


G. F. Stegall 


Russell W. Hauck becomes product 
development manager for the paper 
specialty plants of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis. His duties will cover 
product and new use development, 
including materials investigation, 
package design, market testing and 
sales promotion. « 
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SIFTING? 
SCALPING? 


BAR-NUN gives bonus performance several ways 


@ Big capacity in small floor space 

© Accurate separations 

@ Dust-tight, easily cleaned — special sanitary con- 
struction available 

@ Smooth, vibration-free operation—minimum 
maintenance 


Bar-Nun Rotary Sifters assure strict quality control at low 
cost on: scalping flour or mash feeds, grading corn, screening 
pellets or crumbles or other mill products. Write for details 
and recommendations without obligation. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
| New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
SALES AND SERVICE Son Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—7,500,000 BUS. 


SIMONDS ¢ SHIELDS ¢ THEIS 


Grain Company 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
— Serring the Milling Industry for 76 Years — 


F. A. Theis e« F. J. FitzPatrick e W. C. Theis _e H. W. Johnston 
. F. Baumgartner, Manager Country Elevators 














Let Pillsbury’s technical staff help you 


get exactly the right 
tlour-the one best suited 
to your particular needs 





At your service: the country’s top 
talent in milling and baking tech- 
nology. Ready to help you. Right 
in your own plant. 


Not getting top baking performance from 
your present flour? Then tell us. 


You know how much the right flour can do 
for your baking. And for your profits. So do 
our Technical Consultants. And they know 


Meet three of Pillsbury’s technical team: 


how to make sure you have that one right 
flour. It’s their business. 


Other Pilisbury specialists stand ready to 
help in other ways. Is some special produc- 
tion problem cutting down the efficiency of 
your plant? Is there a way to make better, 
full use of your equipment? 


Let us know. How can we best help you? 


Just contact your Pillsbury sales representa- 
tive. He'll take it from there. 


J.C. Thomson Quality Control Supervisor 
and Technical Consultant. 31 years’ ex- 
perience in the milling industry, primarily 
in the Western area. Authority on use of 
Western wheat varieties. Has worked with 
bakery customers for 20 years, developing 
flours most suitable for the particular 
operations involved and solving special 
production problems. 


George Schiller Quality Control! Manager 
and Technical Consultant. Milling Chem- 
istry graduate of Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. Has thorough under- 
standing of the varieties and quality of 
hard winter wheats grown in the Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas areas. Has worked 
in the flour milling industry since 1941 as 
both a chemist and a baker. Technical 
Consultant to the baking industry for the 
past six years, helping in the development 
of flour products to fill specific needs. 


Ted Malyn Eastern Technical Consultant. 
Born and reared in the baking industry. 
Graduate of University of Bridgeport Bak- 
ing School. For several years has repre- 
sented Pillsbury as a Technical Consultant 
in the Latin American areas. Has also 
served as a baking supervisor, technical 
service man and bakery superintendent 
within continental United States. 
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ECONOMICS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR: 


Farm-Terminal Wheat Price Spreads 


& 
ex. 


“om. 


By DR. LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State University 


HEAT IS PRODUCED to be sold and a 
high proportion of each crop moves from 
farm to market. This is in contrast with corn, for 
example, where it is estimated that as much as 85% 
of a crop may be used in the county where it is 
produced. Wheat prices, therefore, show a _ geo- 


§ 280 + 


WHEAT: 
Relationship between 


For example, the dot labeled “31” in the lower 
left hand corner of the chart indicates that in 1931 
the Kansas farm price averaged 33¢, as indicated 
by the vertical scale, and the price at Kansas City 
averaged 47¢ as indicated by the horizontal scale. 
Prices shown are average prices for the marketing 
year beginning in July. 

Relationship between these two prices is ex- 
pressed by an equation shown graphically by the 
heavy black line on the chart. Notice that the dots 


* Kansas City Price and lie close to this line during all years. 

This high degree of association between the two 
prices occurs not only for the yearly averages but 
also for monthly price data which was examined 
but not shown here. 

In the early 1930's and again in 1938 and 1940 
Kansas farm prices were low (below 70¢) and in 
general were falling when compared with prices 
for the preceding year. Dots for these years lie below 
the regression line, indicating that the Kansas farm 
price was unusually low relative to the Kansas City 
price. This would indicate that in these years the 
farm price was declining faster than transportation 
and marketing costs. 

Since World War II, it appears from data pre- 
sented on the chart that Kansas City prices have 
advanced more than the Kansas farm price. This is 
shown when eight of the 11 dots designating years 
since the war lie below the regression line. This 


. Kansas Farm Price 


80 1.20 60 2.00 
Price of No2 Hard Winter at Konsos City x 


graphic relation to central markets. Corn prices do 
not always show such a relationship. 

How closely do farm and terminal market prices 
compare? Using Kansas farm and Kansas City ter- 
minal prices as a basis for comparison, one can see 
there is a very close relationship. 

Relationship between the Kansas farm price and 
the price of No. 2 hard winter at Kansas City during 
the period 1924-1960 is shown on the chart. Each 


relationship is partially explained by the fact that 
the price of wheat has generally declined or remained 
rather constant since 1947, while transportation and 
some other costs have increased. 

This year, when protein premiums indicate a 
relative shortage of high protein wheat, the price 
may be further distorted. The market, more than 
the statistics, tells us that men who put their money 
on the line believe high quality wheat will be good 


dot represents the relationship for one year. 


property. 


Ralph Ball Retires from GMI; F. B. Wallace Successor 


for the greater part of his 21 years 
with the company. Originally from 
Oakland, Cal., and a graduate of the 


Ralph P. Ball, general manager of 
flour sales in the Sperry (western) 
Operations of General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, retired Aug. 1, bring- 
ing to a close a 28-year career. F. B. 
Wallace, a GMI veteran of 21 years 
of service, succeeds him at San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Ball first joined General Mills 
as a grocery products salesman in the 
Ogden district in 1933. He was named 
sales manager of the district six years 
later and then transferred to Tacoma 
in the same capacity. A few years 
later Mr. Ball became bakery flour 
sales manager in the Seattle district, 
and since 1954 has been in San 


40 


Francisco as general sales manager 
for Sperry Operations. 

Mr. Wallace has been associated 
with flour sales and administration 


Ralph P. Ball F. B. Wallace 


University of California, he did 
clerical work in San Francisco and 
Sacramento, served in the Army Air 
Corps during World War II, then re- 
turned to GMI Sperry in grain ac- 
counting and export positions. 

In 1947 Mr. Wallace moved into 
flour sales, and since that time has 
held administrative positions, 
along with engaging in field selling in 
the southern California district. He 
has been assistant general sales mana- 


sales 


ger since June of 1960. < 
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TORAGE CAPA 











Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—" Jasco" 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











STAR OF THE WEST 
MILLING COMPANY 
Only Michigan soft white 
winter wheat flour 
FRANKENMUTH, MICHIGAN 








Frank H. BLoocetr, Inc. 


(SINCE 1848) 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 





Millers of Rye and Buckwheat Flour 











o"se 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 





WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour Brand in Kansas 





Milled for Quality Bakers 





The Hunter Milling Co. 
Wellington, Kansas 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
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National Bakers Services Moves 
Executive Offices to Florida 


National Bakers Services, Inc., has 
moved its executive offices from Chi- 
cago to a new, two-story, $150,000 

headquarters i n 
H ol lywood, Fia., 
where it will con- 
tinue to operate 
its business of 
franchising it s 
H ol lywood bread 
to bakers. 
For Eleanor 
R. Hansberry, 
president, the 
move is a home- 
coming, for she 
has had a residence in Hollywood for 
several years. The new executive of- 
fice building is located on U.S. Route 
1, only 15 miles from the Miami 
area, one of the most heavily traveled 
highways in the country. 

The building is fully air condition- 
ed, has a special honeycomb effect 
on its windows to keep out glare, and 
a special, decorative bread mural in 


Eleanor Hansberry 


MURAL TELLING CLASSIC STORY OF 


its executive office corridor. Some 20 
to 25 persons are employed in the 
offices, many of them hired locally in 
Florida. 

Because many of her customers 
spend the winter nearby, Mrs. Hans- 
berry considers the location a decid- 
ed geographical advantage, and she 
has a number of promotional plans. 
This coming winter, when the tour- 
ists arrive, she will conduct fashion 
forums, on the theory that such act- 
ivities will fit into their leisure time 
schedules. 

National Bakers Services also has 
plans for introducing new products, 
including an angel cake, and for ex- 
panding its distribution. It now 
franchises 265 bakeries which pro- 
duce its Hollywood bread specialty. 

More than 100 visitors, most of 
them local public officials and busi- 
nessmen from neighboring firms, were 
on hand for the opening of the new 
headquarters. « 
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BREAD 


OCCUPIES EXECUTIVE CORRIDOR 
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NEW EXECUTIVE OFFICE BUILDING 
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OF THE NATIONAL BAKERS SERVICES 
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YY DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. “a 


‘&, WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. Rc. 


Our Topeka milling facilities are favored with rail 
connections which draw wheat without penalty from 
four major producing states — Nebraska, Colorado, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. A sound insurance factor in 
years when wheat quality variations are great. You 


will find I-H flours always at peak quality. 
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ISMERT-HINCKEC ing Company 


KANSAS CILIYS) MESS OURA 
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~ WHERE THEY A 


August 

Aug. 7—Indiana Bakers Assn., annual 
golf party; Speedway Golf Course, In- 
dianapolis; sec., F. A. Doll, 1941 E. 30th 
St., Indianapolis. 


Wl Ra 
FACTS 


Tree ABILENE 
FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
ABILENE - KANSAS 


Our wheat storag> resources 
and modern laboratory 
enables us to mect your most 
rigid flour specifications 


y Ylliliiianiiiiti 


CAPACITY-4,000 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 
4,700,000 BUS. 





MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 














George Urban Milling Co. 
More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








To bake the best. . 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 
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Aug. 19—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers; Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver. 


September 


Sept. 8—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Hotel Leamington, Minne- 
apolis; sec., W. R. Carter, R. J. S. Carter 
Co., 1219 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis |, 
Minn. 

Sept. 8-9—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lake Murray Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


Sept. 15-16—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


Sept. 17-19—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual production conference, Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept 23—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Prudhommes Lodge, 
Vineland, Ont., Canada; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

Sept. 23-24—Kansas Bakers Assn., fall 
meeting; Lassen Hotel, Wichita; sec., 
Warren Burke, 3232 Roanoke Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Sept. 23-25—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Hilton Inn., El Paso, 
Texas; sec., Ralph Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Sept. 23-26—New Jersey Bakers Board 
of Trade, anniversary convention and ex- 
hibition; Essex House Hotel, Newark, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 24-26—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Sheraton Gib- 
son Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Al 
Wohlleb, 743 Loretto St., Louisville 11. 

Sept. 29-30—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Richard Schmidt, Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., Spokane. 


October 


Oct. 4-7—National Bakery Suppliers 
Assn., annual meeting; Hotel Shelburne, 
Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., William Effron, 
Effron Bakery Supply Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 13-14—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lowell, Mich.; sec., 
Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 


Oct. 20-21—Districts 3 and 5, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Danville, IIl.; 
sec., Hollis Maun, Jr., M.M.C. Sales Corp., 
Dover, Ohio. 


Oct. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Sheraton Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., L. F. O'Konski, 
Jr., 1806 Chicago St., Omaha. 


Oct. 27-28—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., James N. Campbell, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 6—Connecticut Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Roger Smith Hotel, Wa- 
terbury; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 13-14—Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; Walla 
Walla, Washington; sec., Geo. W. John- 
son, Ritzville, Wash. 


Nov. 13-14—New England Bakers Assn., 
fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 
945 Great Plain Ave., Room 9, Needham 
92, Mass. 


Nov. 17-18—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers; Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake City Flour Mills, Salt Lake City. 


December 


Dec. 6-8—National 
Wheat Growers, annual 
Boise, Idaho; sec., Harold West, 
Wheat Growers Assn., Boise. 


Dec. 9—District 2, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


Association of 
convention; 


Idaho 


1962 


January 

Jan. 16-18—Hard Red Winter Wheat 
Workers, annual conference; Kellogg 
Center, Lincoln, Neb.; chairman, A. M. 
Schlehuber, Oklahoma State University, 
Dept. of Agronomy, Stillwater, Okla. 

Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; pres., Charles J. 
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Schupp, 126 Mathieson Bldg., Balti- 
more 2. 

Jan. 31—Potomac States Bakers Assn., 
executive committee 


Balti- 


convention 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, 


post 
meeting; 
more, Md. 


February 


Feb. | 1-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Bellevue Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 
600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


March 


March 19-20—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., pre-convention secre- 


taries' circle meetings; Denver-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
401 Folger Bidg., 725 I5th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

March 21-23—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention; Den- 
ver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 40! Folger Bldg., 725 
15th Street, Washington, D.C. 


April 

April 9-1 1—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Guy Lichyter, 1121 National Building, 
Dallas |, Texas. 


April 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn., 
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annual convention; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 29-May 2—RMillers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Hotel Olym- 
pic, Seattle, Wash.; sec., John J. Sher- 
lock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 29-May 2—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual convention and 
exhibition; Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 
731-735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


May 


May 4-5—lllinois Grain Dealers’ Assn., 
69th annual convention; St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel, Springfield, Ill.; sec., Donald E. 
Palmer, 910 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


May 6-8—National Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry, annual conference; Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, P.O., Canada; 
dir., R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sherbourne St., 
Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 


May 14-17—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show; Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; exec. vice president, Donald S. 
Eber, 639 Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 


May 18-2!—National Association 
Flour Distributors, 43rd annual conven- 
tion; Statler Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Mich.; 
sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


of 


Serving all Segments 
of the 
GRAIN, MILLING 
and 
EXPORT TRADE 
with 
Modern Storage 
and 
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Facilities 
Telephone: 3-2446 
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INCORPORATED 
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. Federally Licensed 
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By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


Brownies Dry Out 


Our chocolate brownies dry out too 
fast. We know they're not over-baked, 
so that can’t be the source of trouble. 
How can we over- 
come this? Our 
customers have 
complained, so 
that anything you 
can do will be ap- 
preciated—V. E., 
Va. 

v 

As we do not 
have your formu- 
la, it is difficult to 
check the cause of 
your trouble. We would advise that 
you replace about 25% of the sugar 
in your formula with invert syrup. 
This syrup has the ability to hold and 
retain moisture. It is slightly sweeter 
than cane or beet sugar, and is neutral 
in flavor. 

You could use honey instead of 
invert syrup. Honey contains about 
75% invert. Honey has a character- 
istic flavor, but in chocolate brownies 
this should not be objectionable. 

While some bakers make their own 
invert syrup, it has been found that 
for most bakers it is difficult to obtain 
a uniform product. For this reason 
we would advise you to purchase a 
commercial invert syrup. 

If the foregoing does not elimin- 
ate your trouble, please send us your 
formula and procedures used. We 
will then be able to be of more help 
to you. 


A. J. Vander Voort 


Fermentation Loss 


How can fermentation loss be 
eliminated? What is the average fer- 
mentation loss, and can extra water 
be added to the dough at the time it 
is mixed to compensate for water lost 
during fermentation?—S. K., Il. 

v v 

Fermentation loss is a bakery loss 
that cannot be eliminated. With pro- 
per attention and humidity control in 
the dough room, it can be controlled, 
however. The average loss in con- 
trolled plants is about 1%. In shops 
with no moisture control in the dough 
room it may go as high as 3.5%. 
Length of fermentation time has a 
bearing on the loss. Short or no-time 
doughs have very little of this loss. 

Additional water at the time of 


August 7, 196! 





Stooter |DIXIE LILY 


Commercial Baking Piste end Selling 


Problems A flour specially milled for 


the Southern housewife. 


mixing will not eliminate fermenta- BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


tion loss, and all of it is not due to 

evaporation of moisture from the @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
dough. During the fermentation pro- © Southern Regional Office, 2695 Broad 
cess a considerable amount of sugar Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





present in the dough is converted into 


alcohol and carbon dioxide gas. If you 

are mixing your doughs with the pro- DAVID HARUM 
er absorption and then add addition- “ “ 

al water make up for fermentation Regular Bakers Flour 
loss, the doughs will be too soft and 
the crumb structure of the finished ccccceee 
loaf may be weak. 


AJ 
Invert Syrup 
To use a hygroscopic ingredient in 
a formula for experimental purposes 


actic ‘ ; ‘ c , 
is it practical to start with a 10 LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
base, taking 10% of the total weight Lexington, Nebraske 


Milled in the Heart of 
Nebraska's Wheat Country 
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MENNEL 
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Hard Spring and Winter 
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Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


of the sugar content and replacing it 
with invert syrup? Will this amount 
increase moisture retaining quality of 
the formula only in certain instances? 
—J. M., Fla. 

v ~~ 

Invert syrup is very practical and 
economical. You'll find that moisture 
retaining quality of any formula will 
be improved by its use. Invert syrup 
may be used to very good advantage 
in icings and marshmallow. Starting 
with a 10% base, you should be able 
to notice a difference in your prod- 
ucts. 

Experiments show that in white 
cakes not more than 10% based on 
total weight of the sugar should be 
used. More than that may affect 
crumb color adversely. In yellow 
cakes up to 15% is generally recom- 
mended, and for dark cakes up to 
25%. 


Angel Food Cakes 


Is there any preparation for use in 
angel food cake pans that will ‘help 
the cakes come from the pans easier? 
We have tried greasing the pans and 
then dusting them lightly. Also, we 
have moistened the pans with water, 
but none of these procedures have 
helped to keep the cakes from stick- 
ing.—N. V., N.H. 

v ~ 

I have not found any preparation 
that can be used in angel food pans 
that will make the cakes come out 
more easily. Some bakers, in order 
to save time and reduce cripples, bake 
these cakes in paper liners. The use 
of these liners will eliminate sticking, 
and also, to a great extent, the neces- 
sity of washing the pans every time 
they are used. 

If the cakes are to be iced, natural- 
ly there will be a little extra labor in 
removing the liners. However, when 
the cakes are sold un-iced, the liners 
will help to retain freshness. 


Rolis Soften 

We have considerable trouble with 
our hard rolls. They look good but 
seem to soften after being out of the 
oven a few hours. We have tried sev- 
eral formulas with a very low per- 
centage of milk and shortening, but 
then customers complain about the 
rolls being too dry. Can you help us 
correct this trouble?—-C. T., Mo. 

Vv ~ 

You did not give us your formula, 
so we can only offer the following 
suggestions: 

1. Use a high gluten flour. 

2. Have the dough well aged. 

3. Use a sufficient shortening in 
the dough to help retain crispness. 


Some bakers will use as much as 8% 
based on weight of the flour. 

4. About 3 or 4% egg whites re- 
placing water should help. 

5. Use plenty of 
steam in the oven. 

Hard rolls should be sold as fresh 
as possible. They should be consumed 
within a short time after baking. It 
is natural for them to soften. When 
the humidity is high it is just about 
impossible to keep them hard and 
crisp for any length of time. 


low pressure 


Kee in Dough 

We have a mixer without a cold 
water jacket. We have to use ice to 
cool our bread doughs for proper 
mixing time. The amount of ice used 
has been estimated, but this procedure 
has not proven to be satisfactory. Is 
there information available on figur- 
ing the proper amount of ice needed? 
—F. C., Iowa. 

Vv v 

When calculating the amount of 
ice necessary in a dough to obtain 
specific mixing time, and to bring the 
dough out at the proper temperature, 
several things must be known: 

First, the baker must know the 
friction of the mixing machine when 
the dough is mixed the specified num- 
ber of minutes. He must also know 
temperature of the flour, temperature 
of the mixing room and of the avail- 
able water supply. 

With this information, he is in a 


WHAT'S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 

Advae his many years of 
as a practicing baker 

od uction authority, A. J. 
Va Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking and 
technical editor, has en a 
book of “trouble now 
valued highly by the gi ia 
industry. The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter Book, now in its eighth 
printing, classifies hundreds of 
ms and their 

solutions. For $2.00 bakers can 
have at their fingertips a quick 
source of information for discov- 
ering their problems and solving 
them. Copies may be purchased 
from the Reader Service Depart- 
ment, THE Northwestern MILLER, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. Recders are invited to 
submit their production prob- 
lems either to this publication 
or to Mr. Vander Voort at Dun- 
woody, 818 Wayzata Bivd., 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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position to determine the water tem- 
perature necessary for proper mixing 
time and dough temperature. For 
example, let us suppose the baker 
has to mix a dough calling for 150 
lb. water. Temperature of the avail- 
able water is 60°F., but he needs wa- 
ter at 40°F. for correct mixing time 
and dough temperature. He will have 
to use ice, but the question arises as 
to how much. 

When ice melts it takes up a defi- 
nite amount of heat. One pound of 
ice melting to water takes up 144 
btu. Therefore, 144 is considered a 
factor in determining amount of ice 
needed. The difference between the 
water supply and the water required 
is 20°F. The formula calls for 150 
Ib. water. Enough ice has to be used 
to cool the 150 Ib. 20°. The amount 
of ice required is found by multiply- 
ing the amount of water by the differ- 
ence in water supply and required 
water temperature, then dividing by 
the factor 144. In this case it would 
be 150 x 20 equals 3,000. Dividing 
3,000 by 144 equals 20.83 Ib. of ice. 
The amount of ice used must be sub- 
tracted from the formula weight of 
the water. 


’ s 
Apple Crisp 
In our area there’s a good demand 
for apple crisp, but we need a suit- 
able formula. Can you assist?—D. 
A. B., Colo. 
v v 
I believe you will find what you 
are looking for with this formula: 


APPLE CRISP 
Mix together: 
1 Ib. sugar 
6 oz. melted butter 
V4 oz. salt 
4 oz. cinnamon 
Sprinkle on the bottom of a baking 
pan. 
Place 9 Ib. sliced fresh apples on 
top of this. 
Then cream together: 
1 Ib. butter 
1 Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
3 oz. flour 


Then add: 

3 oz. crushed toasted corn flakes 

Sprinkle this mixture over the 
apples. 

Cover and bake at about 350°F. 
for 30 min. Remove cover and bake 
30 min. more, or until the apples are 
tender. 

Note: Instead of corn flakes you 
may use oatmeal, bran or grapenuts 
flakes. « 
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W. E. Long, Pioneer 


Baking Industry Our brands have become 
" . identified with quality 
Figure, Dies the world over . . . Ex- 
Fas Milas heii tensive experience with 
W. E. Long, a gugpand figure in the top quality wheats from 
baking industry and one of its 
staunchest leaders throughout his Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
lifetime, died at his home in Syracuse, ington and Oregon milled 
Ind., July 24. Mr. Long was 88 and [jy im the largest flour mill 
had suffered a stroke a few hours on the West Coast means 
prior to his death. ; flours of consistent uni- 
Among his many pioneering efforts formity and highest 
to improve the baking industry, Mr. quality. 
Long promoted the wrapping, tying omematons of Te 


and slicing of bread. He also devel- 
ee ee ee eee ee EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 


oped the first accounting system can ome. 
enabling bakers to compare costs. BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


He was an organizer of the Ameri- FISHER FLOURING 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, and 
for many years headed the W. E. MILLS CO. 
Long Co., owner and controller of Seattle, U.S.A. 
the franchise for Holsum bread. Domestic and Export Millers 
Originally from Troy, Ohio, Mr. § aus a, tsi 
Long started his baking career ina Sectore Genteinaiiiies 
Chicago bakery in 1893, working for 60 East 42nd St. 
a salary of $4.50 a week and his room New York City 
and board. ; 
In later years he became interested 
in the baking industry program at 
Florida State University, which was 
founded in 1950. Mr. Long supported 
the baking program through financial 
contributions to the Bakers Univer- 
sity Fund, Inc., which provides schol- 


arships. He served on the organiza- BAKING 


tion’s first board of trustees. 
From 1949 on Mr. Long was an TRAINING 
honorary life member of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn., and last April was Bread & Rolls @ Cakes & Pastries 
presented a plaque in recognition of Experimental Baking and 
his services to SBA. Decorating Included 
Mr. Long is survived by his wife Scholarships Available—Write 


and two grandsons. « 
DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE 


An Endowed Non-Profit Trade School 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—"'Direct from the Wheat Fields to You" 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 
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Printed Cake Tray 


KVP Sutherland Paper Co. has de- 
veloped a cake tray with a two-color 
print for both the inside and outside. 
A polyethylene coating protects print- 
ing on the inside. The Kroger Co. is 
using the tray to replace a one-color 
unit formerly in use. According to 
KVP Sutherland, market testing has 


proved sales appeal for the container, 
with printing inside and outside re- 
flecting quality of product and offer- 
ing strong brand identification all 
around the sides. The one-color inside 
design is available for other bakery 
customers of the manufacturer for 
either the inside or outside of trays 
or cartons. As a stock design, it may 
be printed in any color and adapted 
to special requirements. 


Circle No. 4916 
on Reply Form for Details 


Storage, Blending Unit 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
has introduced its “Stablend” storage 
and blending unit for food processors 
wishing to blend their own sweetners, 
such as corn syrup and liquid sugar. 
Staley claims that the unit provides 
operating economies, greater versatili- 
ty in selection of blends and control 
within limits of less than one half of 
one per cent. The “Stablend” unit 
allows food processors to make dif- 
ferent controlled blends in any desired 
ratios, and to take full advantage of 
the functional properties of each 
sweetner. Staley states that proces- 
sors also can profit by taking advan- 
tage of price fluctuations of cane and 
beet sugar. The unit is an advanced 
modification of Staley’s “Staport” 
portable corn syrup handling system. 
The unit’s storage tank is divided into 
three compartments to accommodate 
4,000 gallons of corn syrup, 5,000 


50 
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gallons of liquid sugar, and pump and 
controls. A brochure describing a 
typical unit is available. 
Circle No. 4917 
on Reply Form for Details 


Biscuit Packaging 


Reynolds Metals Co. is now sup- 
plying a Texas biscuit manufacturer 
with a skin-tight “Reynolon” film 
overwrap for binding together six 
biscuit canisters. The film not only 
holds the six cans together but is said 
to have unusual clarity to enhance 
impulse buying appeal of the biscuit 
can’s aluminum foil labels. Instead of 
handling and price marking 24 in- 
dividual canisters for each case, the 
new six packs will limit handling and 
marking to just four units per case. 
Reynolds claims that this is the first 
use of a shrinkable film for multi- 
packing and the first multi-pack of 
any kind for refrigerated biscuits. 

Circle No. 4918 
on Reply Form for Details 


Gift Container 


Promotional Container Co. an- 
nounces the availability of its “Dia- 
mond Crystal-Cut” container with a 
cover plate molded in a heavy clear 
styrene which can be used as a gift 
container for baked foods and other 
products. Cut in a diamond pattern, 
the thick walls of the container give 
the appearance of expensive cut glass. 
The container is said to have many 
re-usable functions, and to provide 
point-of-purchase appeal. It can be 
used by the customer to hold plants or 
flowers, or may be set upon its four 
diamond-shaped feet. It can be used 
as a distinctive serving dish and closes 
tightly with.a friction lip on the con- 
tainer. Turned upside down, the con- 
tainer can be a “cake-safe” with a 
handle for keeping food protected. 


Circle No. 4919 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bulk Weighing Systems 


Toledo Scale, division of Toledo 
Scale Corp., has announced a versa- 
tile line of bulk weighing systems em- 
phasizing high accuracy and fast op- 
eration. The systems will handle al- 


Bath IBS 


This reader service department an- 

nounces the development of 

improved products, new services and new 

literature offered by manufacturers and 

suppliers. Claims made in this department 

are those of the firm concerned 
S accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
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new and 


Use the 
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most any bulk materials which can 
be conveyed automatically, providing 
accurate net weights of materials with 
up to one part in 4,000 accuracy. 
Multiple drafts of material are 
weighed and the gross and tare 
weights of each draft recorded upon 
an automatic adding machine. Total 
net weights of these accumulations are 
always available. Toledo Scale claims 
that this principle of net weighing has 
been accepted by railroad weighing 
bureaus and associations for certified 
weight agreements and official weights. 
Fail-safe design and functional elec- 
trical interlocking are said to assure 
accurate recording ana results. Since 
the scale is read automatically, human 


errors are prevented, and the operator 
is freed for the most part, to per- 
form other important duties. Six 
models with capacities to more than 
3 million pounds per hour are avail- 
able. 


Circle No. 4920 
on Reply Form for Details 


Cleaning Equipment 


Information about latest materials 
and methods formulated for cleaning 
automatic bakery equipment used in 
the continuous processing of bread 
dough is now available in a service 
bulletin, No. 48 B, released by Oakite 
Products, Inc. Entitled “Cleaning 
Automatic Dough Making Machines,” 
the bulletin details some of the more 
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successful procedures for cleaning 
fermentation tanks and _ heat ex- 
changers, pre-mixer and developer 
equipment and oxidant and shorten- 
ing tanks. The bulletin also describes 
cleaning materials said to have excel- 
lent application in automatic dough 


making machinery. 


Circle No. 4921 
on Reply Form for Details 


Blower Units 


A four-page folder covering the 
complete line ef blower units manu- 
factured by Systems Engineering and 
Manufacturing Co. has been released 
Ihe literature covers both high and 
low pressure models, including sche- 
matic drawings, specifications and 
standard model designations. It also 
contains operating and maintenance 
instructions. The equipment is adapt- 


ed tor the food industry among others 


Circle No. 4922 
on Reply Form for Details 


Measuring Instrument 


An instrument which measures the 
percentage of solids in a liquid and 
transmits this measurement to record- 
ing and/or indicating equipment at 
remote stations up to 500 ft 
available from Bailey Meter Co. Des- 
ignated as the Bailey Type UTIIO0A 
Turbidity Transmitter, the unit in- 
cludes a flow chamber, a Bailey light 


away Is 


source and a Bailey bolometer. It is 
a relative measuring device that can 
be calibrated for any 
range and units 


convenient 


Circle No. 4923 
on Reply Form for Details 
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Starch Products 


National Starch and Chemical 
Corp. offers a folder of information 
on starch products for a wide variety 
of purposes, including baking. The 
folder also includes a handy starch 
recommendation chart for each par- 
ticular type of food product to be 
processed. Among items of special in- 
terest to bakers are instant fruit pie 
fillings, cooked fruit pie fillings, in- 
stant “Clear Jel,” “Clear Jel.” “Cold- 
Flo 67” and “Purity 69.” 


Circle No. 4924 
on Reply Form for Details 


Warehousing Bulletin 


The warehousing approach to man- 
agement of materials flow is explained 
in a 16-page brochure published by 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. Illustrating 
equipment and techniques for live 
storage and transportation of raw 
materials and finished products, the 
publication offers ideas based on suc- 
cessful application of warehousing 
science to problems of materials man- 
agement. Sections are devoted to the 
factors concerned where any ware- 
housing problem exists; length of time 
materials are stopped and stored to 
constitute a warehousing problem, and 
containerization of “probiem” ma- 
terials for effective live storage 


Circle No. 4925 
on Reply Form for Details 


All Vegetable Emulsifier 


Caravan Products Co., Inc., has 
placed on the market its “Fax,” an 
all-vegetable emulsifier designed not 
only to extend shelf life but to act as 
a dough conditioner and to increase 
tenderness of bread. “Fax” is said to 
be suitable for all breads and yeast- 


raisted doughs. Caravan states that 
“Fax” disperses instantly in doughs 
and is very effective, even in mini- 
mum amounts. 


Circle No. 4926 
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Aluminum Container 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. is offering its No. 1027-35 con- 
tainer for frozen bakery products, 
among other foods. The oblong con- 
tainer measures 6 13/16 in. by 5 5/16 
in. at the top, 6 3/16 in. by 411/16 


a slant 
inter- 


in. at the bottom, and has 
depth of 11/16 in. A raised, 
rupted, vertical-curl rim style is fea- 
tured to accommodate easier closing 
of plug board lids. Once the lid is 
set in place the rim can be closed by 
hand or machine-trimmed around all 
sides to provide an effective protec- 
tive covering. 


Circle No. 4927 
on Reply Form for Details 


Code System 


American Viscose Corp. has 
duced a code system for designating 
Avisco cellophane types. It is sup- 
posed to offer packagers a simple, 
direct method of computing unit 
packaging costs. Three digit 
numbers in front of the letter desig- 


intro- 


code 
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nations of Avisco films are, under the 
new system, directly related to yield. 
The number of square inches per 
pound is expressed in hundreds. The 
code system is said to permit a buyer 
to convert code numbers easily to 
single package wrapping costs. The 
film division of American Viscose 
also has issued revised price lists in- 
corporating the new designations, 
which are available without charge. 


Circle No. 4928 
on Reply Form for Details 


‘Flexi-Flange’ 


Convair, material handling engi- 
neers, has developed a simple, strong 
“Flexi-Flange” for use in attaching 
bin level indicators to all types of 
curved surfaces. The “Flexi-Flange” 
can be used on round bins, hoppers 
and chutes as small as six inches in 
diameter. No special adaptors or time 
consuming built-up materials are 
needed, states Convair. The “Flexi- 
Flange” is of aluminum and designed 
primarily for use with standard and 
heavy-duty models of Bin-Vue level 
indicators and controls, also produced 
by Convair. For special applications, 
the company’s Type 304 stainless 
steel plates also are available. 


Circle No. 4929 
on Reply Form for Details 


Freezer Cabinets 


Two transportation freezer cabinets 
for moving frozen doughs from a cen- 
tral bakery to a supermarket depart- 


Please send me more information. | have circled code numbers of 


items in which | am interested. 
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ment or branch store where it is baked 
are available from the C. Schmidt Co. 
One model uses holdover plates to 
keep doughs frozen at a safe temper- 
ature for six hours. The second model 
is a complete freezer with condensing 
unit and coils, which can be plugged 


into a 110 volt line in the bakery and 
again in the store after delivery. 
Plates will maintain a safe tempera- 
ture during transportation, states the 
manufacturer. The cabinet is 242 in. 
wide, 30'2 in. deep and 6 ft. 7% in. 
high. Capacity is 40 pans. 


Circle No. 4930 
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Metal Detectors 


An eight-page booklet, “The How 
and Why of RF Metal Detectors,” is 
available from Morehouse Machine 
Co. The booklet is of special interest 
to processors concerned with inspec- 


ee 


4920 


4926 


ZONE... .STATE 
OR PROVINCE 


ton of such products as cake mixes, 
cereals and related items. It explains 
the environmental and _ operational 
factors which affect the sensitivity of 
radio frequency metal detectors and 
also stresses installation requirements 
necessary to satisfactory operation of 
this equipment. The function and pro- 
per application of RF metal detectors 
are illustrated through reference to 
the Metabloc Metal Monitor, manu- 
factured by Morehouse Machine. 
Several models of the Metabloc con- 
trol units and search coils are shown, 
indicating the variety of applications 
possible. 


Circle No. 4931 
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Rescor Crusher 


Rescor Industries has developed a 
portable unit to crush cans and bot- 
tles which it states is especially suit- 
able for bakerizs where empty con- 
tainers take up valuable work space 
and require periodic expense of re- 
moval. Rescor claims that the unit 
will enable a baker to crush and dis- 
pose of a can in s2conds. It will 
handle any type of can, including 
30-lb. tins or five-gallon squares, and 
also will crush glassware. The Rescor 
crusher is equipped with safety feat- 
ures to prevent injury and is ready 
for operation by simply plugging its 
cord into an electrical outlet. A bro- 
chure is available from the manu- 


facturer. « 
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BAKING FIRMS operating whole- 
sale routes in Alabama and neigh- 
boring states have formed the Ala- 
bama Bakers Council, Inc. Goals 
and purposes are numerous, but 
primary interest will be to insure 
fair trade practices, extending and 
improving trade relations with re- 
tail grocers, and providing ade- 
quate information to the public on 
benefits of bakery products. To 
carry out its aims, the council has 
elected these officers to head its 
activities this year. They are, left 
to right, standing: G. G. Healey, 
Ward Baking Co., Birmingham, sec- 
retary; Hugh Wasson, Jr., Ideal 
Baking Co., Huntsville, governor 
for north Alabama; J. T. McGourik, 
Colonial Baking Co., Dothan, vice 
president; seated: Donald Smith, 
Sr., Smith's Bakeries, Mobile, treas- 
urer; William L. Goodman, Mc- 
Gough Bakeries, Birmingham, presi- 
dent, and Watt A. Henderson, Har- 
din's Bakery, Tuscaloosa, governor 
for central Alabama. 


NEWLY ELECTED officers of the 
Kansas Wheat Commission view a 
color section on wheat from field 
to table which appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News. The commis- 
sion provided information for the 
story. The new officers, named at 
the commission's July meeting in 
Wichita, are, left to right: G. W. 
Egbert, Ingalls, vice chairman; R. L. 
Patterson, Oxford, chairman, and 
Lawrence House, Goodland, sec- 
retary. Although the commission 
headquarters is in Hutchinson, the 
July meeting convened in Wichita 
to permit members to inspect the 
big wheat exhibit at the Wichita 
centennial celebration. 


‘OPERATION ORBIT,’ a planning 
session of the executive committee, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., was held recently at Den- 
ver, and it covered work to be done 
right up to 1965. The men who 
drew up the plans are, left to right, 
standing: S. Dean Evans, Sr., Evans 
Grain Co., Salina, Kansas, second 
vice president; John H. Frazier, Jr., 
P. R. Markley, Inc., Philadelphia; 
Sam Rice, Jr., Rice Grain Co., 
Toledo, third vice president; H. V. 
Nootbaar, H. V. Nootbaar & Co., 
Pasadena, Cal., first vice president; 
J. D. Urquhart, Union Elevator & 
Warehouse Co., Inc., Lind, Wash.; 
seated: Madison Clement, Clement 
Grain Co., Waco, Texas, GFDNA 
chairman; Charles Force, Little 
Bros., Kalamazoo, president, and 
Alvin E. Oliver, Washington, execu- 
tive vice president. 





Solons Abet Crime of Planned Scarcity 
By Unawareness of Soft Wheat Problem 


Fifteen Acre Question Seen as Endangering Necessary 
Supplies if Growers Allowed to Remove Land from Crop 


By F. C. BISSON 
Chicago Correspondent 


VER THE YEARS, there have been introduced into 

Congress literally dozens and dozens of what at 
best should be catalogued as legislative nostrums, all for 
the ostensible purpose of saving the farmer. 

Fortunately for the agricultural segment of the popu- 
lation, and equally fortunate for the people of the U.S., 
nearly 100% dependent upon the American farmer for 
food and fiber, a large percentage of these cure-alls never 
got beyond the bill stage. 

For most of those that did manage to get on the 
statute books, it is regrettable they were able to come out 
of the hearings of the House and Senate agriculture com- 
mittees with favorable recommenda- 
tions. Many of them compounded 
rather than eased the problems of agri- 
culture. 

All of the nostrums had one thing 
in common, besides a raid on the U.S. 
Treasury, with the inclusion of essen- 
tially identical enabling clauses. This 
was true of the five McNary-Haugen 
bills of the early ‘twenties, of the origi- 
nal Agricultural Marketing Act of ’29, 
which the then President Hoover near- 
ly gagged on when forced to swallow. 
And it was true of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933, and its myriad revisions and amendments during 
the successive FDR administrations, with their uncon- 
stitutional processing taxes and marketing quotas. True 
also in the case of the Brannan plan of the Truman era, 
the Soil Bank plan during the Eisenhower occupancy of 
the White House down to and including the current legis- 
lative foundling known as the omnibus farm bill. 

Each of these has its lachrymose lamentations over 
the economic plight of the American farmers; each out- 
doing and out-promising its predecessors as a blueprint 
for an agricultural Elysium. 

Bill HR-8230 was introduced into the House of Repre- 
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sentatives by Chairman Cooley of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee July 19 following three months of consideration by 
that body during which full-scale hearings were held. High 
officials of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, from 
Orville L. Freeman on down appeared before the com- 
mittee with such frequency, any inventory taken at that 
time would have seen them listed as part of the fixtures. 

The preamble to the bill states: 

A bill to improve and protect farm prices and 
farm income, to adjust supplies of agricultural 
commodities in line with requirements therefor, to 
improve distribution and expand exports of agri- 
cultural commodities, to liberalize and expand farm 
credit services, to protect the interest of consum- 
ers and for other purposes. 

Just like the baloney on the jackets of most two-bit 
novels, what appears on the cover fails to dovetail with 
the contents. The text of the bill, as it went to the confer- 
ence committee, provides for maladjustment rather than 
adjustment of the supply of soft red wheat to requirements. 
It distorts rather than improves its distribution and it re- 
stricts rather than expands its export possibilities. Finally, 
it most certainly assails rather than protects the interest of 
consumers. How wrong can a thing be? 

Of vital importance to every soft wheat miller, every 
cracker and pastry baker, every manufacturer of cake 
mixes and, indeed, every exporter of wheat and flour from 
U.S. mills, is this section: 


Producers who divert acreage on the farm un- 
der sub-section (a) may divert additional acreage on 
the farm not in excess of the larger of three times 
the amount diverted under sub-section (a) or such 
acreage as will bring the total to be diverted to 
fifteen acres . . . provided that the total acreage 
diverted under sub-section (a) and this sub-section 
(c) shall not exceed the larger of the highest actual 
acreage of wheat planted on the farm for harvest 
for any of the years 1959, 1960 or 1961 but not 
to exceed fifteen acres or the 1962 wheat acreage 
allotment. 


Divested of all the legalistic parsley and translated 
into journeyman English, this opens the door for any 
farmer who has been growing 15 acres or less of wheat, 
to remove his entire wheat acreage from production for 
1962, sit back and rest on his figurative laurels while 
collecting either cold cash or “in kind” payments for such 
wholehearted compliance. 

The immediate pattern for this sort of thing was set 
under the feed grain law this year, under which any 
grower of corn or grain sorghums whose acreage base was 
20 or less, might give such land a vacation for 1961 
and under the terms of another section in the omnibus 
bill they can do it again in 1962. And a lot of them did 
it this year, as evidenced by the tremendous number of 
small corn farmers who went overboard for an acreage 
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reduction plan that came to them on a silver platter, liber- 
ally garnished with a lot of loose silver. 

Still another precedent was set under the Soil Bank 
Program in 1957 when the state penitentiary at Parchman, 
Miss., gave 1,000 acres of cotton land a one year parole. 

But neither of these are logical precedents for the use 
of uniform blanket vacations for any and all wheat land. 
When dealing with the burdensome surpluses of corn and 
cotton, perhaps such action may have been partially justi- 
fied. But most certainly there is no justification whatso- 
ever to extend the same privilege to the producers of a 
class or type of wheat of which there never has been a 
surplus and, consequently, never has contributed to the 
steadily increasing carryover from one crop to the next 
That class is soft wheat. 

As everyone knows — some congressmen regrettably 
must be excluded from this generalization—practically all 
of the soft wheat grown in the U.S. comes from an area 
east of the Mississippi river. The major soft wheat pro- 
ducing states, quoted as a memory refresher, are Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky, with soft white 
coming largely from Michigan and New York. 

The soft red winter wheat crop for 1961 has been 
officially estimated at 199,253,000 bu., with white wheat, 
winter and spring (there’s no breakdown between winter 
and spring available) at 151,149,000 bu. 

The carryover of soft red winter wheat from one year 
into the next has never been at all sizeable. For July 1, 
1956, it was 17 million bushels and on each of the suc- 
cessive equivalent dates it has been 10 million, 6 million, 
21 million and on July 1, 1960, 10 million. There are no 
imports of this class of wheat. During the year ended 
July 1, 1957, there was a total availability of 204 million 
bushels and for the following years, at the same date, 169 
million, 201 million, 182 million and 203 million on July 
1, 1961. 

Assuming a 13 million bushel carryover this year and 
the 199 million bushel new crop, there would be a supply 
of 212 million bushels available for the year ended July 
1, 1962 

If the 15 acre option is left in the law and any ma- 
terial advantage is taken of it in 1962, no one has to be 
very bright to see what could happen. 

There were 1,839,773 wheat farms in the U.S. in 1959, 
according to the records, the latest available. Of that 
number, 1,135,125 farms were located in the soft wheat 
area. And of that number, 977,721 had allotments of 15 
acres or less. 

This last quoted figure is the real meat in the coconut 
of the highly valid and unanswerable arguments that are 
being presented against the Washington scheme. If per- 
mitted to go through, this scheme will result in a typically 
bureaucratic irreparably wrecking a _ substantial 
segment of the agricultural and allied economy 

Taking 1,406,566,000 bu. carryover of all wheat at 
its face value, and matching it against a 13 million bushel 
carryover of soft red wheat, it can be seen that the latter 
is less than 1% of all the wheat that is piled up in the 
country. 

Certainly no one with the remotest understanding of 
either agriculture or business would urge that anything be 
done which could—and almost certainly would—hold out 
an attractive incentive to reduce the production of the 
one class of wheat that has never had a burdensome car- 
ryover. 

To add to all the other assinine mistakes that have 
been made in the name of solving the farm problem, why 
add the crime of planned scarcity? « 
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()NSOLIDSTED FLOUR MILLS G() 


OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1590 W. 29 ST, © TELEPHONE LOGAN 1-2400 


MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
CAPACITY « 7,850 CWTS.———STORAGE + 3,000,000 BU. 








Special Bakers Patent 


Produced from Country-Run Wheat 
Carefully Selected for Superior 
Bread Baking Characteristics 




















Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—crocker sponge flour 


J, soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING—100”% 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 











NOW-—tThe Latest in Milling . . . 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 


“Golden loaf HovT's BEST 


FLOURS 


. are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwrts. 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 














SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 
CANADIA of Dred 
ik bagged or of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Odd Spots... 


CHAIRMAN KHRUSHCHEY\, big chief of all the Rus- 
sians, talks about free bread for the populace. What is 
“free”? In the western capitalistic world he despises, there 
is “freedom” to work where one wishes and to buy bread 
with the proceeds and that is better for such freedom 
builds self respect. And for many North Americans two 
chickens in every pot are not uncommon. 


What the workingman wants is free beer. And the Aus- 
tralians nearly attained it a week or so ago. Mine host of 
the White Lion in Maryborough, Victoria, after cleaning 
the beer pipes forgot to turn the water off when he re- 
connected the beer casks. The pressure of the beer was 
higher than the water pressure and the beer was forced 
through the water pipes upstairs into the guest rooms. 
Lucky guests found that a turn of the tap produced beer 
and not water. 


Comrade K may wish to copy this—substituting vodka 
for beer to go along with his dream of free bread. 


IT’S EASY TO BUILD a new flour mill these days . 
if you have the money. Just phone one of the milling 


| engineering firms and within nine months of signing the 


contract they'll have it operating for you in a new build- 
ing. It took longer nigh on a century ago. Sen. Carl Hay- 
den of Arizona, commenting on our story of the Hayden 
Flour Mills, Tempe, Ariz., in the June 26 issue, says it 
was in 1868 that his father, Charles Trumbell Hayden, 
conceived the idea of building a water powered mill to 
grind wheat he anticipated would be grown in the Salt 
River Valley when irrigation canals were constructed. 


The millstones, Leffel turbine water wheel and the 
machinery were shipped in a sailing vessel round Cape 
Horn to California. It was not until 1871 that one of his 
freight teams could haul the equipment from the coast to 
Tempe. And the mill did not operate until 1872. 





“I'M STARTING TO FEEL A LITTLE FOOLISH 
ABOUT THIS ANGEL FOOD PROMOTION.” 
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Capitalize 
. . « On the sales potential of 
the Baking Industry Exposition 
... On the advance advertising 
in leading bakery journals 


Advertise 


...In the issue with Special Edi- 
torial Emphasis on the big show 


tls » NORTHWESTERN 


MME of October 2 


Key your advertising to tie in with the concerted publicity campaign in THE MILLER and 
other leading bakery journals. . . . Tell your sales story in this important issue of THE MILLER 
editorially featuring a list of exhibitors and diagrams of the exhibit space, program analysis, 
entertainment features and other material relative to the exposition and its locale. 


THE MILLER offers “rifle shot’’ impact for advertisers seeking to reach that “select seg- 
ment” of the baking industry representing the LARGE bakery customers. The October 2 
issue will be read by approximately 2,500 representatives of the very largest bakeries in the 
U.S. . . . the companies offering the BIG sales potential for equipment, machinery and 
supplies displayed at Atlantic City. 


This Special Emphasis Issue will be read in advance of the exposition. . . . Tell the big 
bakery customers that you are exhibiting and what you are showing. . . . Note the booth 
number and extend an invitation to visit your display through an advertisement in THE MILLER. 


Plan Your Advertising NOW! 


REMEMBER—Exposition Issue Date: Oct. 2 
Advertising Deadline: Sept. 18 


Contact your nearest MILLER Office and reserve space 


% The Miller Publishing Company 


2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 612 Board of Trade Bldg. 
New York 17, N.Y. Chicago 4, Ill. Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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National Biscuit Co. .... 70'A 77% 
149 152% 


“ | Pfizer, Chas. .... | 30% 39'%, 
Bs | Procter & Gamble 73 86\/e 
3 Quaker Oats Co. . Y 57'/2 71% 


Pfd. $6 , 131 


REPOR x St. Regis Paper Co. | 31/2 31% 
& Standards Brands, Inc. 52/4 64'/2 
St Pfd. $3.50 .... 72% 75% 
Sterling Drug . weer 67 82 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
, eae . 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE wales: Caen oF merce 
Ward Baking Co 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New Pfd. $5.50 
York Stock Exchange: 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
July July 
24, 31, Stocks not traded: 


——196! 1961 1961 
High Low Close Close Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 


Allied Mills, Inc. i<a0 362 942/243" Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 
OATS «0+ +-s 2% 2% 8% 25% Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 
American Bakeries Co. re 36 42 43% 
American Cyanamid ....... 50 42% 42% 43, Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. sa) ae 33'A2 y 41% Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. 
Borden F -.. 68% 55% 63'/2 
Continental Baking Co. rer ico ae 45% 49% St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 
Corn Products Refining Co Seer: 45% / 53'2 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd 
Cream of Wheat ...... secag seas ee 35% 46'/) 
Crown Zellerbach Corp coceeny ‘See 51% 53% 
Dow Chemical ... sevens ie ee 70 79'A 
General Baking Co. ncccversccccccss TS 6% 6% 
De, Ue viewsdnecdecawvedous . 140 93 98 
General Foods Corp. ........ iavce we 68% 
General Mills, Inc euteaeun <a 31 
Pfd. 5% cared 106'/ 
Merck & Co. ....... eee a 77% 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .... F 44\/, —196! 196! 1961 
High Low Close Close 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the 
American Stock Exchange: 
July July 
24 31, 





Burry Biscuit Corp cious . 35'/2 194 21% 24\/4 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y 53 36's 38% 37'f 
Pfd. $7 ati elht die-wntieeeiae @ 189% 145 162'/2 164 


Wagner Baking Co : - 10% . 5% 
Stocks not traded: 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y., $5 Pfd 


Wagner Baking Co., 


CANADIAN STOCKS 

July July 

21, 28 
1961 1961 
Close Close 
Canada Bread ace abicten 5.50 4.80 

. & FS See : 2 52 52 
Can. Bakeries . : ard 5% 5'/2 
Can. Food Prod y 8% 8'/4 


PROFESSIONAL CONCRETE RESTORATION “‘s\'%2." 00000 sn 84 


Bae. FOR. ccs , 2 52 5i'* 
for new beauty and soundness Catelli Food "37% °35 


Cons. Bakeries eo . a 10 10 


Are your elevators or other concrete buildings deteriorated or weather- 

damaged? Let Western's skilled technicians restore them to new sound- Dover Ind. ... , ; 10% "8% 

ness and beauty with scientific treatment: shotcrete, a pneumatically Pfd. . veetoss 10 10 

applied mortar which forms a dense, uniform, long-lasting patch; and Federal Grain ; "2 54'/2 58 

Resto-Crete, a protective coating and densifying compound, which PU S6esdeae. erie 8 28% 28% 

tops water penetration, yet permits ‘wall breathing '—escape of interior Gen. Bakeries ... — By a 9% 9'/2 

water vapor. All work done under contract, fully insured and guaranteed. . P 

No materials for sale. Representatives in sahetinal cities. F ares Spey See ; ‘$6 igs = 
DS .adiwweades , ‘ ‘ 105 103% 


McCabe Grain ... . 33'/2 33 


aN 
ee Se sevdurces ; 2 55 55 
] , Se ‘ . J 141 141 


i ' \ United Grain, “ ele’ 16 
PYai-i) tele) i] iciias MTS 


ye en ae | ond its Aff Weston, G., A. ... ; : 17% 


B inane ‘ , 
RESTORATION COMPANY, INC. garcons ~y 
Engineers and Contractors + 1223 Syndicate Trust Bldg. St. Lowls |, Mo. . Ene POPES Rae Oeb 9 
NATIONWIDE i ee ee *Less than board lot. 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
besides flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 
No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 
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H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Cable Address: Bortrite, London 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. : 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 





Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 
26, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C. : 


and Liverpool! 


Seething Lane 
And at Bristol 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. : 
Cable London 


Address: “‘Topri,” 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


The Corn Exchange Building 
LONDON, E.C. : 


London 


52/57 Mark Lane 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,” 














Farquhar Brothers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C. 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 


Leith - Belfast 


GLASGOW,C.2 


“Delight” 


Liverpool - 
106 Hope Street 


Cable Address: 


Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 
Cable Address: “Einfahr”’ 


| DENMARK 


Brodr. Justesen 


Telex 0463270 

















COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: “Justesens,”’ Copenhagen 








HOLLAND 

















| NORWAY 














Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 
AMSTERDAM (C 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


Cable Address: “Matlach” 





Comm. Venn, Handelmij v/h 
Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 


Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Flour Specialists Since 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





August 7, 196! 








Half a Century. 








. aw PACIFIC COAST 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of ‘ 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 5-day week Flour %e Ca- 


capacity output pacity 

July 16-23, *Previous July 17-24, July 18-25, July 19-26, July 16-23 ...... 471,200 437,089 93 

1961 week 1960 1959 1958 Previous week .. 471,200  *401,006 85 

Northwest Sa waka tehnac ees ka ae ae 704,541 715,462 690,714 672,130 Veer ‘ete 466,500 404.667 87 
Southwest ........... ..» 1,590,007 532,566 1,318,469 1,384,163 319,781 

I, S55 ccc caccccosencveosce, re 594,977 555,189 569,290 495,016 Two years ago .. 466,500 90 

Central and Southeast ......... 601,621 648,859 633,677 626,563 554,069 Five-year average , 96 

Peciic Coast .....:. ..+» 437,089 401,006 404,667 420,929 261,340 Ten-year average ...... om 89 








*Revised. 
WORE: -Sveskcven 3,976 896 881,949 3,627,464 3,691,658 3,302,336 
Percentage of total U.S. output .. 78.6 78.6 75 75 75 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Estimated total U.S. production .. 5,059,664 4,938,866 ; , 
Durum products output of mills reporting 
Accumulated total this month ..14,034,804 8,975,140 to THE Northwestern MILLER in sacks 
*Revised. based on five-day week: 
Crop year flour production 5-day week Wkly. % 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to ca- pro- of ca- 
July 16-23, Prev. July 17-24, July 18-25, July 19-26, July 23, July 24, pacity duction pacity 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 1961 1960 July 16-23 167,250 164,370 te 
Northwest ........ 106 95 98 95 101 2,092,394 1,997,226 Previous week .. 167,250 *131.494 79 


Southwest 24 te Th 100 107 100 4,373,041 4,166,359 
Buffalo .... oe FR 118 106 115 104 1,683,192 1,695,467 Year ago ... 156,500 144,368 92 


Central and S.E. . 93 101 97 97 98 1,715,771 1,886,945 Crop year 
Pacific Coast 93 85 87 90 83 1,166,958 1,278,823 production 
- — as = =_ July 1-23, 196! 416,327 

Totals 106 104 98 99 11,031,356 11,024,820 July 1-24, 1960 ... 376.419 











*Revised. 


NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour : mJ ; 
capacity output 5 pees _ Perea a 2 p 
July 16-23 ...... 185,100 214,654 apacity utput pacity Canadian rice 


Previous week .. 185,100 July 16-23 297,750 287,996 = 97 Adjustments 


Year ago ...... 194,500 ; Previous week .. 297,750 271,80! 91 
Two yeers ago .. 231,000 254,250 253,676 100 ' Price adjustment figures an- 
“a pts Two years ago .. 221,750 247,232, III nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
*Revised . Five-year average ......... 106 Board and in effect Aug. 2 were 
| Ven-yeor average ........-....-- 99 as follows: To U.K. and other 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- Euro desti ti via Cana- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas - F 7 
tana and lowa: e oe : dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) * . 
also via St. Lawrence, Churchill, 


ye ey Baio bd 5-day week Flour %o Ca- P . 
July 16-23 ...... 558,870 572,928 103 capacity output pacity Canadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
Previous week .. 558,870 *505,867 91 July 16-23 ..... 1,084,395 302,011 120 4% ¢ bu.; to other countries, ex- 
Year ago ...... 534,250 $15,951 F Previous week .1,084,395 1,260,765 116 cluding U.S. and territories, from 
ee ee Year ago 1,067,250 1,064,793 100 Canadian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 


Five-year average ae ree 104 
Ten-year everege ...:.. i 95 Two years ago .1,068,800 136,931 106 15%¢ bu.; from St. Lawrence, 
*Revised Five-year average ... 108 Churchill, Canadian and U.S. Pa- 
eee SY sate ontn eer " cific ports, 145«¢ bu. The above 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Revised. adjustment prices apply to wheat 
on yee a a an milled in Western Canada. For 
ndiana, Kentucky, Nor arolina, Tennessee, BUFFALO ‘ % 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: wheat milled in the Bayport area 
» k % = . 

5-day week Flour % ca- S-doy 8 — ing the rate is 14¢ bu. less, while for 
er a capac Suipur-Pec'Y wheat milled in the Humberstone 

July 16-23 ...... 642,700 601,621 July 16-23 505,500 560,597 it ‘ : 
Previous week .. 642,700 °648,859 Previous week .. 505,500 594,977 118 — and in the Toronto area the 
Yeor ee ee ost 000 aonat diins Sieh 522.008 655.107 106 rate is 1¢ bu. less. Wheat milled 
wo years ago .. 7 . . : 
detec ee 494,500 569,290 ‘115 in the Montreal area is 2¢ bu. 


Five-year average Two years ago .. 
Ten-year average Five-year average Pa okaraets 108 less. « 


*Revised. Ten-year average ......... ; 104 
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Production for July 16-23 is at the left; for July 23-30 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


July 23-30, 
1961 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
Coast 


800,76! 
653,278 
546,169 
617,051 


Pacific 453,408 


July 25- July 26- 
Previous July 24-31, Aug. |, Aug. | 
week 1960 1959 1958 


787,582 
590,007 
560,597 
601,62! 
437,089 


689,155 
1,365,052 
545,639 
591,240 
405,312 


701,283 
1,400,026 
447,972 
628,389 
447,522 


705,736 
1,373,402 
539,941 
616,114 
263,136 





Totals 070,667 
Percentage of total U.S. output.. 78.6 
178,966 


213,770 


Estimated total U.S. production 


Accumulated total this month 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


July 23-30 Prev 
196! week 1960 


Northwest 108 106 95 
Southwest 120 115 103 
Buffalo 108 105 
Central and S.E. . %6 91 
Pacific Coast .... % 87 


Totals 109 97 

NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour Ye Ca- 
capacity output pacity 
185,100 220,478 119 
185,100 214,654 116 
194,500 202,847 104 


231,000 198,107 86 
Five-year average ‘ 95 


July 23-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


Ten-year average 96 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa: 
5-day week Flour fe Ca- 

capacity output pacity 

558,870 580,283 104 

558,870 572,928 103 

534,250 486,308 91 

494,500 503,176 102 
Five-year average 104 


July 23-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago 


Ten-year average re 95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 

Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
617,051 96 
601,621 93 
651,450 591,240 91 
643,750 628,389 98 
Five-year average . 94 


5-day week 
capacity 

. 642,700 
642,700 


July 23-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago 
Ten-year average ‘ 87 


August 7, 1961 


July 24-31, 


976,896 3,596,398 3,625,192 3,498,329 


78.6 75 75 75 


5,059,664 


034,804 


Crop year flour production 
July | to 


July 25- July 26 
Aug. |, Aug. 2 July 30 July 31 
1959 1958 1961 1960 


97 106 
108 104 
9! 114 
98 108 
96 84 


2,893,155 686,38! 
6,026,319 531,411 
2,229,361 241,106 
2,332,822 478,185 
1,620,366 684,135 


104 15,102,023 621,218 





SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week Flour %e ca- 
capacity output pacity 
297,750 334,440 112 
297,750 287,996 97 
254,250 254,354 100 
221,750 247,507 iit 


Five-year average 106 


July 23-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago . 


Ten-year average 99 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % Ca- 
capacity output pacity 
1,084,395 318,838 122 
1,084,395 302,011 120 
1,067,250 ,110,698 104 
1,068,800 ,152,519 108 


Five-year average 109 


July 23-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago 


Ten-year average 99 


BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
505,500 546,169 
505,500 560,597 
522,000 545,639 
494 500 447,972 


July 23-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


Millfeed Production 
Mills in the Northwest, South- 
west and at Buffalo, represent- 
ing 75% of the combined flour 
milling capacities of those 
areas, reported production of 
56,614 tons of millfeed for 
July 23-30, red with an 


output of 49,059 in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. 
Production for the previous 
week of July 16-23 was 55,- 
444, compared to 48,857 in 
ee week of 
1 


PACIFIC COAST 

Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 

capacity 

471,200 

471,200 

466,500 

466,500 


% Ca- 
output pacity 
453,408 
437,089 
405,312 
447,522 


July 23-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year eéverage 
Ten-year average 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 
to THE Northwestern MILLER, in 
based on five-day week: 


sacks, 


5-day week Wily. % 
Ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
167,250 7H, 102 
167,250 164,370 98 
156,500 180,689 115 


Crop year 
production 
587,438 
557,108 


July 23-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July 1-30, 196! 
July 1-31, 1960 
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Donald H. Fisher, president, Fish- 
er Baking Co., Salt Lake City, has 
been named to the board of directors, 
Small Business Assn., Inc., of Utah, 
group devoted to repeal of state in- 
ventory taxes on wholesalers, retailers 
and other small businesses. 


William R. Pearce has been ap- 
pointed an assistant vice president of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. He has 
worked the past four years as assist- 
ant director of government, trade and 





CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 
Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 








EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
“Cartier” "Lasalle" “Eastern Queen" 
“Pontiac” . 
Cables—Eastmills © MONTREAL, CANADA 











Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ““Cityflour’’ Adelaide 


public relations, prior to that was a 
member of Cargill’s law department, 
which he joined in 1952. 

@ 


William R. Green, manager of the 
Kansas City laboratory of Continental 
Baking Co., has resigned. Mr. Green 
_ first was employed 

' by Continental in 

1925 at Chicago. 
A year later he 
transferred to the 
New York labora- 
tory to engage in 
cake research 
work, including 
supervision of the 
manufacture of 
cake flavors. In 
1929, with expan- 
sion of Continental’s Kansas City lab- 
oratory, he was transferred there. He 
has tested and baked flours for Conti- 
nental for the past 32 years. Mr. 
Green is a member of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and 
of its Kansas City Section. 
* 


New appointments at the _ St. 
Joseph, Mo. plant of Quaker Oats Co. 
bring William F. Bartholomew to the 
post of project engineer and Ralph 
Lueker to assistant oat mill manager. 
Mr. Bartholomew will work in the en- 
gineering and mechanical department. 
He comes from Milwaukee, having 
served there 10 years as an engineer 
for Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Mr. Lueker joined Quaker Oats’ re- 


W. KR. Green 


search division at Akron, Ohio in 
1954, later was assigned to the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa mill, and most recently 
served as project leader at the firm's 
research laboratory in Barrington, III. 
a 

A career of 50 years with Hekman 
Biscuit Co. and its predecessors was 
closed Aug. 1 with retirement of 
Arthur E. Woodgate, Toledo district 
sales manager. Mr. Woodgate began 
as a mail clerk and office boy for the 
old Toledo Biscuit Co., later to be- 
come Lakeside Biscuit Co. Following 
World War I service he attended Bab- 
son Business Institute, then returned 
to Toledo as purchasing director for 
Lakeside Biscuit. He advanced to sales 
manager in 1922, and upon merger of 
Lakeside with United Biscuit Com- 
pany of America became a director, 
and also a vice president of 
the Lakeside division, later became 
local sales manager for Hekman, also 
a division of United Biscuit. 

& 


Albers-Colonial Bakery, Cincinnati, 
has advanced L. N. Haigis to plant 
manager, in line with current expan- 
sion program. Mr. Haigis served the 
past nine years as assistant manager 
of the bakery. 

* 


C. A. Crouch becomes director of 
marketing and engineering for the 
Fluidizer division of the Daffin Corp., 
Hopkins, Minn., a 
newly created posi- 
tion. He served 
previously as the 
division’s sales 
manager. Primary 
responsibilities for 
Mr. Crouch will 
be maintenance of 
production of cur- 
rent products, de- 
velopment of new 
and diversified 
ones, and supervision of over-all mar- 
keting plans. He has been with Daffin 


Cc. A. Crouch 





OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 


ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, All Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 
co. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal « Fort William « Winnipeg « Medicine Hat * Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL— all codes used 
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since April of 1960, previously was 
with United Conveyor Corp., Chica- 
go, for 12 years. 
a 

Voss Belting & Specialty Co., Chi- 
cago, has named Howard G. Ayles- 
worth as sales man- 
ager of its food 
handling division. 
He was with A. J. 
Sparks & Co., 
Grand _ Rapids, 
Mich., and brings 
to Voss Belting 30 
years of experience 
in all phases of 
food handling. Mr. 
Aylesworth is 
chairman of the 
allied trades group of the Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers Assn. 


Directors of the Ralston Purina Co. 
have announced se vera! personnel 
changes. Dr. Harold L. Wilcke has 
been elected vice president in charge 
of research and a member of the man- 
agement committee, replacing Dr. 
Roland M. Bethke, now retired. El- 
dred A. Cayce advances to executive 
vice president, purchasing, and R. H. 
Dean to executive vice president with 
general supervision of the firm’s in- 
ternational division and the Ralston 
division, which is under management 
of Geoffrey Baker, vice president, 
Ralston division. Mr. Dean continues 
as international division president. A. 
J. O’Brien also has been elected an 
executive vice president and company 
secretary. 


H. G. Aylesworth 


& 
Sam Ursic, veteran manager of the 
Seattle Grain Exchange, has retired 
and with his wife plans to make his 


home in Santa Rosa, Cal. Mr. Ursic 
served the exchange 25 years. His suc- 
cessor is John Gregory. Over a period 
of 25 years Mr. Gregory has worked 
for Albers Milling Co., Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. and Centennial Mills, 
Inc. He also worked for the old Seat- 
tle Merchants Exchange back in the 
mid-1920’s. 


Named to the executive committee 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America is James S. Fish, vice presi- 
dent and director of advertising for 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Fish is a former director of the fed- 
eration. 

@ 

The first man ever to handle wheat 
purchased by the federal government 
back in 1930, G. E. Blewett, has re- 
tired from his partnership in Blewett- 
Little Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Charles M. Little, associated with Mr 
Blewett many years, now becomes sole 
owner of the firm. Mr. Blewett’s 
grandson, Charles M. Little, III, is 
also with the company. 


Charles Ritz, chairman of the board, 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been elected to the board 
of directors of Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc. 


Leaving for England Aug. 25 will 


be Harry A. Bullis, retired chairman 
of the board, General Mills, Inc. Mr. 
Bullis will attend the conference on 
world tensions to be held at Oxford 
University. He will be joined in Eng- 
land by his wife, and together they 
will tour England, with Mrs. Bullis re- 
maining for visits to lreland, Scotland, 
France and Switzerland, then return- 
ing to Minneapolis in December. 


Transferring from Louisville, Ky., 
Nicodemus Whek, 
recently appointed superintendent of 
the Milwaukee grain elevator of Car- 
gill, Inc. He formerly served as super- 
intendent of the company’s Louisville 


to Milwaukee is 


grain elevator. 
e 


Sheldon I. Greenberg, a senior sci- 
develop- 
Pillsbury Co., 


entist in the research and 


ment division of the 
Minneapolis, has been named man- 
cereal and grain 
his new assignment Mr. 
will manage Pillsbury’s 
grain research activities, and will co- 
ordinate his with flour im- 
provement and development plus mill- 
ing development. He joined Pillsbury 
in October of 1953 as a 
chemist in the analytical section and 
was named a senior research chemist 
in April, 1957. « 


research. In 
Greenberg 
and 


ager, 


cereal 


efforts 


research 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











SALES 
OFFICES 


MAPLE LEAF MILLS LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Montreal, Que. 


EXPORTERS OF 
FLOURS AND OTHER 
ALSO VEGETABLE 


ELEVATORS, MILLS & PLANTS LOCATED— 


Quebec City * Montreal ¢ Prescott « Toronto « Port Colborne * Goderich * Baden 


Chatham ¢ Sarnia * St. Boniface * Medicine Hat * Calgary + New Westminster 


Winnipeg, Man. 


CANADA'S FINEST QUALITY 
GRAIN 
OILS 


PRODUCTS, 


AND MEALS. 











SC SL TL MRRP PR, ETI ENA 


COMMENTARY 


|‘ CANADIAN 


Canada exported almost 38,750,000 
bu. wheat and flour in June to boost 
1960-61 crop year total to 319,300,- 
000 bu. compared with less than 254,- 
000,000 bu. same 11 months a year 
earlier. June figure included estimated 
3,200,000 bu. in form of flour, which 
carried August-June total to slightly 
more than 34,600,000 bu. in terms of 
wheat. 

Big movement in June was some 
11,000,006 bu. cleared to mainland 
China compared with 6,750,000 bu. 
cleared to U.K. Movement to Japan 
during the month slightly under 4,- 
000,000 bu. wheat. In 11 months end- 
ing June 30, 72,800,000 bu. wheat 


cleared to U.K., more than 50,000,- 





Schwartz & (o., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 





eye ts 


000 to Japan, in excess of 31,000,000 
to Germany and almost 28,700,000 
bu. to China. 

With totals for last month of 1960- 
61 crop year not yet available, Can- 
ada’s wheat and flour exports for Au- 
gust-June period equivalent to more 
than 319,300,000 bu. This was larg- 
est total for 11 months since 1952-53, 
when figure reached more than 341,- 
300,000 bu. Export movement of 
wheat and flour to all destinations to 
end of June, as compiled by statistics 
branch, Board of Grain Commission- 
ers, with comparative totals for the 
preceding nine years are: 

Tota! Wheat 

August-June Wheat Flour 

—— Bushels———_——_—_-—— 

284,686,697 34,615,646 319,302,343 
220,127,912 33,796,655 253,924,567 
236,053,948 33,595,711 269,649,659 
253,409,266 37,037,919 290,447,185 
244,626,078 36,435,029 281,061,107 
193.758.477 38,164,050 231,922,527 
191,444,406 42,852,785 234,297,191 
341,356,118 


288,761,887 52,594,231 
266,426,492 46,463,868 312,890,360 


Total 
Wheeot-Fliour 


1960-61 
1959-60 
1958.59 
1957-58 
1955-56 
1954-55 
1953-54 
1952-53 
1951-52 
Germany Reselling 
Canadian Wheat 
Germany is reselling Canadian 
wheat in form of flour to mainland 
China, according to reports circula- 
ting in Ottawa. Queried on report, 
Canada Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials said, “What Germany does 
with the wheat is not our business.” 
Wheat Board Continues 
Provisional Sales Policy 
Canadian Wheat Board will con- 
tinue policy of selling al! milling 
grades of western wheat for flour on 
provisional agency price basis of 
$1.60 bu. basis No. | northern in 


store Fort William/Port Arthur or 
Vancouver at selling spreads in effect 
on date of the provisional sale. These 
will be adjusted later to final agency 
sale spreads. 

In addition, board will continue 
policy of adjusting position between 
wheat for export and flour for export. 
Export flour adjustment will apply to 
wheat produced in designated areas 
and which is milled for export to mar- 
kets other than U.S. or its territories 
and possessions. 

Board points out, however, that ex- 
port flour adjustment subject to can- 
cellation any time without notice and 
may vary from day to day. Separate 
rates may also be established for vari- 
ous destinations and export outlets 
for Canadian flour. 


1960-61 Delivery 
Quotas Expired 

Canadian Wheat Board delivery 
quotas in effect during 1960-61 crop 
year expired at business 
July 31. In initial quota regulations 
for the 1961-62 crop year, board said 
durum wheat would be deliverable on 
open quota basis until Sept. 15. 

Regarding hard red springs, 
barley, rye and initial delivery quotas 
applicable to all permit holders re- 
gardless of the acreage shown on their 
permits, equivalent of 100 units will 
be in effect. Each such unit shall be 
equivalent of three bushels of wheat 
or 10 bu. oats or five bushels of bar- 
ley or five bushels of rye. As space 
becomes available in country 
tors, each permit holder will be en- 
titled to deliver at his option any of 
these grains or any combination of 
such, calculated on unit basis. But his 
total deliveries under initial quota 
must not exceed 100 units. 

Following initial quota, board 
again establish general quotas at in- 
dividual delivery points based on 
bushels per “specified” “Speci- 
fied” acreage upon which general de- 
livery quotas will be based will 
sist of the total of each permit hold- 


close of 


oats, 


eleva- 


will 


acre. 


con- 
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Lake of the Woods 3 Milling Co. Limited 


ALL 
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Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Four 


Mills at 
Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 
WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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er’s acreage seeded to wheat (exclud- 
ing durum), oats, barley and rye, sum- 
merfallow, and the eligible acreage 
seeded to cultivated grasses and for- 
age crops. 
Crop Prospects Vary 
In Western Canada 

Western Canada’s crop prospects 
extremely varied and wheat yields 
will range from very few bushels to 
outturns of more than 30 bu. an acre. 
With favorable weather, guesses are 
Western Canada will yield close to 15 
bu. an acre. Early wheat is now being 
cut, with stands very short. Moisture 
content is low and protein expected 
to be high. 


Annual Grain Trade 
Report Released 

Annual report on grain trade of 
Canada has been released by bureau 
of statistics. Containing 120 pages, it 
provides detailed statistics on such 
subjects as acreages, yields and pro- 
duction, inspections, elevator receipts 
and shipments, rail and lake ship- 
ments, supplies, exports, prices and 
rail freight rates. 


Damage from Rust 
Almost Non-Existent 

Rust virtually non-existent in west- 
ern Canada this year. Stem rusts of 
wheat and oats and crown rusts of 
oats have not yet been found in the 
three prairie provinces, according to 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
research station, Winnipeg. Only a 
few pustules of leaf rust were found 
on moderately resistant variety of Sel- 
kirk wheat, and these were only found 
in one or two locations in Red River 
Valley after thorough, lengthy search 


John |. Stevens to 
Advisory Committee 

John I. Stevens, Morinville, Alta.. 
first vice president of United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., has been named to ad- 
visory committee of Canadian Wheat 
Board, replacing Arnold W. Platt, 
Edmonton, retired due to pressure of 
other business. Other vacancy on ad- 
visory committee, occasioned by death 
of J. E. Brownlee, former head of 
UGG, not yet filled. 


Fire Destroys 
Country Elevators 

Fire destroyed three of six country 
elevators at Wilcox, Sask., July 24. 
Licensed elevator space lost totalled 
311,000 bu. Some 260,000 bu. grain 
were destroyed as far as commercial 
use is concerned, according to esti- 
mates. Other town buildings also des- 
troyed and over-all loss placed at 
more than $1 million. Elevators were 
owned by N. M. Paterson & Sons, 
Ltd., and Weyburn Flour Mills, Ltd. 
The latter lost two elevators and two 
annexes. 
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MACARONI EATING, as they 
do in the Far East, is demon- 
strated by Emanuele Ronzoni, 
Jr... Ronzoni Macaroni Co., 
Long Island City, N.Y. His 
tutor in use of the chopsticks 
is Mai Tai Sing, television per- 
former, who explained the pro- 
cedure during the 57th annual 
convention of the National Mac- 
aroni Manufacturers Assn. in 
San Francisco. Mr. Ronzoni was 
reelected president of the asso- 
ciation. 








Robin Hood 


FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 





“You're sure it’s good 


if it’s Robin Hood” 





Canadian Spring ~ 
Wheat Flour 





Cake and Pastry 
Flour 


Biscuit Flour 
Durum Products 
Rolled Oats 


Oatmeal 





Mills and Sales Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Humberstone, Montreal, Moncton. 

Eastern Export Office: Montreal. 

Oriental Export Office: Vancouver. 


CANADA 

















FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn RIL OUR  powestic 


1116 Barclay Building 
One Belmont Avenue 
BALA CYNWYD, PA 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO., INC. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR-FEED 
P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S.A. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SNOWBELL RICE FLOUR 


ONE BAG OR A CARLOAD 


GILBERT JACKSON CO., INC. 
Board of Trade Bidg. e« Kansas City, Mo. 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
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NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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D. A. Kane, Veteran 
Grain Man, Dies 
In Canada 


D. A. Kane, associated with the 
grain trade in Canada from 1911 and 
a former commissioner of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, died in Victoria, 
B.C. July 22. 

Mr. Kane served as grain buyer and 
country superintendent for the old 
Reliance Grain Co. and Home Grain 
Co. in his early years, was appointed 
assistant manager of Searle Grain Co. 
in 1921, headquartered then at Mel- 
fort, Sask. He also served with Canada 
West Grain Co., also at Melfort. In 
1922 the company’s head office was 
moved to Winnipeg, and in 1926, 
when it was sold to McLaughlin Grain 
Co., Mr. Kane took over management 
of that concern and also the Gold 
Grain Co. 

He joined Manitoba Pool Elevators 
as assistant manager in 1928, and in 
the early 1930's was appointed gen- 
eral manager. Apart from about one 
year served on loan with the Canadian 
Wheat Board, 1935-36, he was with 
the Pool continuously until 1943. 

In 1943 he was named a commis- 
sioner of the wheat board and in June, 
1944, was appointed assistant chief 
commissioner, a position Mr. Kane 
held until Oct. 1, 1945, when he 
moved to Vancouver as the board’s 
representative. He resigned from the 
wheat board Sept. 30, 1947. « 


American Bakeries 
Reports Dip in Earnings 

American Bakeries Co., Chicago, 
has reported net earnings of $5,045,- 
836, before federal income taxes, for 
the 28 weeks ended July 15, a de- 
cline from earnings of $5,155,479 
during the comparable weeks of 1960. 

Net earnings after taxes this year 
were $2,459,918 against $2,525,239 a 
year ago. Comparable per share earn- 
ings are $1.40 for the 1961 period 
and $1.44 a year ago. 

For the 12 weeks ended July 15, 
comparable figures are: net earnings 
before taxes of $2,426,103 this year; 
$2,414,827 in 1960; net earnings 
after taxes, $1,186,052 this year 
against $1,184,914 a year ago. Net 
earnings per common share for the 
1961 period of 12 weeks were 68¢ 
compared with 67¢ the previous year. 

Directors of the company have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 60¢ a share on common stock, pay- 
able Sept. 1 to stockholders of record 
on Aug. 16. « 


DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $3.00. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 25¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to office of publication. Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 15¢ per 
word, $2.25 minimum. Add 25¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 


with order. 
¢$¢¢ 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—SPRING WHEAT MILL FOR IOWA, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia. 
Strictly commission. Don't reply if there are 
any exceptions to this territory. Address Ad No. 
7119, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 





HELP WANTED 





MILLING ENGINEER—B.S. CHEMICAL ENGI- 
neer or mechanical engineer with practical 
milling background desired to work on applied 
research projects in all phases of milling pro- 
cess development. Two to five years milling 
experience desirable Salary commensurate 
with individual background and experience. 
Extensive benefit program. Relocation allow- 
ance provided. Position located in Minneapoils, 
Minn. Send complete resume to: Personne! De- 
partment, Room |-A, Genera! Mills, Inc., Cen- 
tral Research Laboratories, 2010 East Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis 13, Minn 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





TRICK MILLER OR HEAD MILLER. 22 YEARS 
experience. Willing to relocate. Address Ad 
No. 7089, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 


HEAD MILLER DESIRES NEW LOCATION IN 
Western States. Prefer small to medium size 
mill. Would consider miliwright job any size 
plant. Available in 30 days. Address Ad No 
7083, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 





E. Lewis Harding 
Heads Siebel Alumni 


E. Lewis Harding, vice president 
and director of sales, Krispy Kreme 
Doughnut Corp., Winston Salem, 
N.C., has been elected president of 
the Siebel Alumni Assn., Chicago. 

Carl G. Denton, vice president in 
charge of plant operations, Farm 
Crest Bakeries, Detroit, has been 
elected vice president of the associa- 
tion. 

Reelected secretary is George Chus- 
sler, executive vice president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
Chicago. Raymond E. Siebel, execu- 
tive vice president, Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, remains as treas- 
urer. The retiring president, Tony 
Buttnor, becomes a member of the 
executive board. Mr. Buttnor is assist- 
ant general superintendent of Weston 
Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto. « 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 


Aug. 2 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City 
Hard Winter 
$5.45@5.55 
5.35@5.45 
4.05@4.30 


Bakery short patent 
Bakery standard patent . 
First clear 

High gluten 5.70@5.80 
*Family 6.15@6.80 
*Bakers fancy cake emer ke 
**Straight grade cracker flour 

*Pastry 

Rye, white 

Rye, medium 

Rye, dark 

Semolina 


*Spring top patent 
**Bakers 7 


Minneapolis 
Spring 
$5.70@5.80 
5.60@5.70 
5.00@5.20 
5.95 @6.05 
..-@7.00 
or 

Se 
sacl ove 
4.29@4.39 
4.09@4.19 


Toronto 


$6.55@6.60 
5.35@5.50 


Buffalo Seattle 
Spring 
$...@6.48 
...-@6.38 
-..@5.45 
.. .@6.73 
6.49@7.00 
eT fee 

eS 


Chicago New York 


Beas 


mee 
4.57@4.67 
4.37@4.47 
3.82@3.92 
es 


©9920 0000008 
099900000008 


Winnipeg 
$6.70@6.90 
5.20@5.40 


MILLFEED 
Aug. 2 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 





Minneapolis 
Sacked Bulk 
@34.00 $....@29.00 
@35.00 ....@29.50 
@42.50 
Va Sees 


Sacked 


Std. midds. i. Fey 


Red dog ..... oot EPR ans 
33.50@34.00 
Millrun 


Toronto 

Winnipeg 
*Fiour prices 100 ib. cottons. 
**Fiour prices 100 Ib. papers. 


Kansas City 


Chicag Seattie 








Bulk 


$33.50@34.00 $27.50@28.00 
28.50@29.00 
30.00@30.50 
well Zin. 


Bran 


$50.00@52.00 
36.00@42.00 


Bulk Sacked Bulk 


$....@30.50 Ae ee 
. .. -@32.00 . .@48.50 

- Ree — So 
ica .. @. 

a i. . .@41.50 
Middlings 
$64.09@65.00 
45.00@47.00 


Sacked 
$....@38.00 
..--@39.00 
-...@45.50 
Pes 
Shorts 
$55.00@56.00 
38.00@42.00 


- re 
@44.50 
© scws 


...-@37.50 
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MICROFILM EDITIONS AVAILABLE 


THE MILLER is available in microfilm form 
for libraries and companies with microfilm facili- 
ties. A complete set of issues for the years 1950 
through 1960 can be secured and subsequent 
volumes will be issued annually. 

All types of libraries, faced with a space 
problem caused by the constant flood of publi- 
cations, are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after they have passed their 
period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive 35 
mm., on suitably labeled plastic reels, each cov- 
ering an entire volume. The labeled reels are 
packed in kraftboard cartons ready for storage 
on library shelves or for use in a microfilm 
viewer. 

Orders should be addressed to University 
Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 








MAKE THE JEFFERSON 
HEADQUARTERS 


During Bakers Convention 
Oct. 7th to 12th 


The JEFFERSON, one of Atlantic City’s finest modern 
hotels, is splendidly equipped to be a gracious and efh- 
cient host to the requirements of your convention group. 
Auditorium with stage, ample meeting halls, display 
rooms, private dining rooms all combined and with 
complete hotel service and a selected personnel to cater 
to your wants. 


Our Specialty Cocktail Parties 


Private Meeting Rooms 


HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Atlantic City New Jersey 





August 7, 


1961 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co., 
Air-O-Fiex 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Amber Milling Division 
American Bakers Assn. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours Co. 
American Molasses 
(Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. . ane 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. . 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual! Insurance mnie 
Atkinson Milling Co. ; 


Baker Perkins, 

Bartlett & Co. 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Biske, J. H. ... , 
Blodgett, Frank H., ‘Inc. 
Brey & Sharpless 
Brolite Co. ee 
Buhler Mills, Inc. . 
Buhler Corporation, ‘The 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. 


General 


Green's 
Gump, 


Harris, 


Cahokia Flour Co. 
Cargill, Inc. és 
Centennial Mills, ren 
Chambers, John ‘S.. Co. 
Charlick, Wm. 1 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Grain Co. . 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
Clupak, Inc. 
Cohen, Felix, yemerese 
rare Corp. 
Coleman, David sd 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 
Commander Larabee 

Mig. Co. 
Consolida‘ed Flour Mills 
Continental Grain Co. 


Control 


Hotel 


Imbs, 


Jackson, 
Jennison, 
Justesen, 
Dannen Mills, 
Day Company 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst. 


Kansas 


Kelly, 
come 


Eastern Canada Flour Kimpton 


Mills, 
Eckhart Milling Co. 
Einfuhrhande! Mannheim 
Elliott Service Co. 
Entoleter, Inc., a Subsidiary of 
American Mfg. Co i, MGs oe 
Evans Milling °., 


Koerner, 


Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. 
Ferguson Fumigants, 
First Natl. 
Fisher Fliouring Mills Co. 
Flexo Products, Inc. 

Flour Mills of America 
Fluidizer Co., 
Food Mach. & Chem. Co. 
Forster Mfg. 
Fort Garry Milling Co., 
Franco, Francis M. 
Frank, Leo, 
Frontier Chemical Co. 
Fuller Co. 


Bank pi Lykes Bros. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 


G-F Elevator Co. 
Garvey Elevators, 
General American 
Transportation Corp. 
Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, 
Great Western Mfg. 
Milling Co. 
Grippeling & i: 


Upham & Co. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hollywood Termite 
Co. Norton 
Hote! Jefferson 
Sherman 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


J. &., 
Industrial Overseas Tech. 


International Mig. Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J-T Elevator Co. 
Gilbert, 
We Bes 
Brodr. 


Milling 
Ke'ly-Erickson-Jones 
William. Milling Co. 
ton W. '§ Bag Co. 

King Milling ey Quaker Oats Co. 
Knappen Milling Co. 
John E., 


La Grange Mills 
Lake ve * the Woods Mig. 
. td 
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INDEX of ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liabilities for errors or omissions. 


Luchsinger, 


McCabe Grain Co. 
The McConnell 


Co. ee Mardorf, 


New York 

Co. Marsh & McLennan, 
Meelunie, N. V. 
Mennel Milling ‘Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
MIAG Northamerica, 
Miller 


Monsanto 
ata aims Montgomery Co., The 


Morrison 
Morten 


Milling Co. 
Milling Co. 


National Yeast Corp. 
New Era Milling Co 


PS” wane Norris Grain Co. 


Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell, Inc. 


Wallace & Tiernan 


Ocrim Milling Engineering 


Works 
Ogilvie Flour 
Olin Mathieson 
Osieck & Co. 


Milling Co. 


Particle Research Labs. 


Patchin 
Paul, 
Peavey, F. "H., 
Penn, 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 
Pillman & Phillips, 
Pillsbury Co. 


Appraisals 


& Co., Robin Hood Flour 
Robinson, Thomas, 
Rodney Milling Co. 


Runciman Milling 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln-CGF Grain Co. 

Meurs & Co. .. 
Steamship Co. .. 
The .. St. 


& Reid, Ltd. 
Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd. 
Peach & Co., 
Marine Trust Co. of West 


Amsterdam ‘ 


Publishing Co., The .. Smith, Sidney, 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ... 
Chem. Co. ? 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, 


Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

North American Plywood ... 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator 


Novadel Flour Service Division 
Inc. 


Mills Co., 
Chem. Corp. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


F. H., & Stein Bros., 
& Co 
William, "Flour Co. 


Prater buivertaer” Co. 
Pulverizer Machinery Div. 


Reid Wing Milling Co. 
Mills, 
& Son, 


Ross Machine & wf “Supply. 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell Miller- ey Midas 
eee 


Louis Flour Mills 
Savage, W. J., Co. 
Seedburo Equip. Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Shippers’ Car Line Div. 
ACF industries 
Simon-Carter Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co. 
Smico, Inc. 
Smith, J. Allen, 


Flour, 


& Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. : 
Stolp & Co., Ltd 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Sturtevant Mill Co aaa 
Superior Div. of Daffin Corp 


Tennant & Hoyt Co 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Tidewater Grain Co. ....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc... 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Udy Analyzer Co. 

Uhimann Grain Co. ....... 
Union Special Machine Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Universal Mig. & Mach. Co... 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, ge 

Van Dusen arrington C 

Van Walbeek's 
Handelmaatschappij N. V 

Victor Chemical Works 

TE: F. &.,. o Ge. . , 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


eae Wel'er, B. !I., Co. 


Co-op Grain Co 
Mills 


Westcentral 
Western Canada Fiour 
Co., Ltd. 
Western Water roofing Co. 
West Virainia Pulp 
Paper " 
Wichita Flour Mills, 
Williams Bros. Co 
‘ Williams, H. R., 
Ltd. Suppiy Co. 
Willis, K. 1. 
Witsenburg uM 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 





A young student from agriculture 
college was in conversation with an 
old farmer. 


“Do you know,” said the young 


one, “that your farming methods are 
so far behind the times that I'd be sur- 
prised if you get $50 worth of oats 
out of this field?” 

“So would I,” 
reply. “It’s barley.” 

¢*¢ ¢ 

Census Taker: “How many bushels 
of corn did you raise last year? 

Backwoodsman: “Didn't bushel it— 
bottled 


was the farmer’s 


¢¢¢ 
In every way in which we live 
Our values are comparative. 
Observe the snail which, with a sigh, 
Says: “See those turtles whizzing by!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A traveling salesman walked into 
a restaurant one morning and told 


the waitress, “Bring me two eggs fried 
so hard they are edged in black, two 
slices of burnt toast and a cup of cold 
coffee. Then sit down and nag me— 
I’m homesick.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

Two men were commenting on a 
friend’s bad luck at the horse race. 
“Funny,” said one, “how Ed is so 
lucky at cards but does so badly at 
the track.” 

“Funny nothing,” retorted the 
other, “they don’t let him shuffle the 


horses.” 
¢*¢ ¢ 
Eskimo Boy: “What would you say 
if I told you that I drove 1,000 miles 
on my dog sled to see you?” 
Eskimo Girl: “That’s a 
mush.” 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


Sack or Bulk. . . it begins with Rod- 
ney flour itself—any exact baking flour you 
may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
Bulk flout 


separate ly in 


never co-mingled, each binned 
Rodney’s unique multi-tank 
system. 


In addition, Rodney personalized 


RODNEY MILLING CO. General Offices 


McPherzon and Topeka 


35,000 Cuts. Daily Capacity 


KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at 


service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 
to make as personalized as your own fine 


produc ts for the housewife. 


Kansas City, Missouri, 


Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 


15,000 000 Bushels Storage 














THE MOST REVOLUTIONARY 


MILLING CHANGE 
IN 50 YEARS 


General Mills continues to lead with the new Bellera 
“Air Spun’ process. 


Besides providing even greater uniformity from carload to carload and sack to sack, 
General Mills Bellera Process matches the flour to the needs of modern baking 
equipment. Bellera Process is flexible enough to help solve special problems of com- 
mercial baking. Closed pneumatic conveying helps assure sanitation and cleanliness. 
This year’s unusual wheat crop will call for the ultimate in milling skills and milling 


equipment. General Mills and Bellera will provide it. For more information see your 


General Mills representative, or write: 


INDUSTRY 
TNs BAKERY SALES SERVICE [ Seger?! 


MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA Mi Is 


cr 
CONVENTION - hn ae = 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 





